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The Setiito having under consideration the reaolntions 
I'submitted by Mr. Davis on the 1st of Slarch, relative to 
SaUd relations of the States, and the righla of persona and 
rproperiy in the Territories, and the duty of protecting 
jelave pronerty in th« Terrifories, when a necessity for so 
jaoingsUiill ' xist— Mr. DOUGLAS said: 

Mv. President: I have no taste and very little 
irespect for that species of diacuBsion which con- 
fsists ih assaults on the personal or political posi- 
Ition of any Senator, • I have no desire to elevate 
f mysfelf by attempting to pull down others, nor to 
Iplace any Senator in a false position before his 
Icdnstittiency. . I have no assault to make upon 
lanybbdy ; no impeachment of the record of any 
Igentleaian. I am willing that each Senator shall 
sstahd b(?fore. the country and his own constituen- 
l*;^ on the record which he has made for himself 
ll do not complain of so much of the speech of the 
penator froni Mississippi (Mr. Davis) as arraigns 
|my political position, for he seems to have deemed 
■it necessary to draw a parallel between his opin- 
iions and niy own, as w^ have been actors for 
Imany 'years in the same scenes, involving the 
[same issue that is n6w presented, he taldng the 
gone side and I the other. In self-defence u may 
Ibe necessary for me also to refer to the position 
lof that Seu.itor at various periods — with a view 
iof illustrating my own positibu~-by way of con- 
Itviist., as we always differed on an isolated point. 
I shall not indulge to-day in the discussion of 
iny abstract theories of goverriment, much less 
5n the discussion of the lepal- questions which have 
lately been attempt'ed to bei forced on the Dcmo- 
eraUc party &b political issues. On a former oc- 
jasion, when forced into a discussion by the At- 
torney Gferieral of the Uhited States, the law offi- 
(jer of the-Governmerit, I did amuse myself in the 
iiscussibn of cei-taiii legal propositions; not he- 
pause they had anything to do with the political 
issues -btifore the cbimtry, but because that law 
gofficer seemed to have no official duties to occupy 
fhis time,' and I had the leisure to reply to him. 

The principal poinfe to which I shall direct rriy 
ix-emavks to-day, and the sole cansc of iny making 
fapy speech, will be fourid in certain extracts from 
|the spcftdi of the Senator from Mississippi, a few 
adays since. I have p\it three extracts upcn paper 
Stogether, and will send them to the Secretary's 
Sdesk, that they may be -read. They will Consti- 
jtute the chief text to which my remarks will be 



^■iFhe Secretary read the following estrscta froia 
Mr. Davis's speech of May '? : 

" It 18 well known lo thoso who have been associated 
%YitU mf! in, the two Iloaaes of Oongreas Ihnt, from fhe com- 
mencement of the question, I have been the determined 
opponent of what is callfid squatter sovereignty. J aover 
gave it countenance, and I am no iv !east qt fill disposed to 
give it quarter,' jCn ISiS it medo its appeuranco.lor good 

Surposes. Xl was ushered in by a great. and good man. 
[e brought it forward because of that distrust which h(j 
had in the capacity <?S the;, Government to bear, the tu'l& 
shock to which it was exposed. His conviction, no doubt, 
to some extent sharpeiied and directed h!a patrlotisic, ana 
his apprehension le<l him to a conclusion to which. I doubt 
notv to-day ho adheres as tenaciously as ever 5 but from 
which It was my fortune, good or ill, to dissent "when liia 
letter was read to me in manuscript : I being, toffether 
with some other persons, asked whether or not 3t shoukl, 
be sent. At the first blush, I boUcved it to be a fallacy — 
a fallacy, firaught with mischief ^ that it escaped an iesuei 
which was upon ua which it was our duty to meet; that it 
escaped it by a side path, which led to danger. I thought 
it a fallacy (Wiich would surely be exploded.. I doubted 
then, and still more for aomo lime afterwards, when held 
to » dread respeasibility for the position whioU I occupied — 
I doubted whether I should live to see that fiJlacy ex- 
ploded. It has been. £<it Kansas &x>Mh—ihe fini great 
Jield on which One trial was made, , What tcaa tAe cons6- 
quervcet The Faderqi Govemmmt wiifuif awing oc>]i^ 
trol, leading the contending aetstUjns, excited to th^ Mgh^ 
est point 'upon Uiie question, ea<iA to setid forth itn amy, 
JCansaa becatne the battle fkid, arid- Kansas ike cry which, 
well nigh led to civil war. lids ioas th« Jlrsifruit. More- 
deadly than the fatal cpas, its effect was not limited to the^ 
mere spot of ground on which the dew fell from its leaves,, 
but It spread throughout the United States ; it kindJied al,i 
which hiid been collected for- years of inSammable mate- 
rial. It *aa o'tting; to the strength of oar Oovernment and. 
the good sense of the quiet masses of the people that It did 
not wrap our country in one widespread confiagratlon. 

"SiVhat right had Congress then, or what right has it now, 
to ahdicata any power conferred' upon it aa tmatee of the 
States?" - '* * * .». * *, ■ • » 

" In 1860, following the promulgation of this notion of 
squattsr sovereignty, we had the idea of non-totervention 
introduced Into the Senate of the United Statea, and lt48 
strange to me how that idea has expanded. If seems to 
have been more malleable than, gold, to have been ham- 
mered out to an extent that covers boundless regions un» 
discovered by thoao who proclaimed the doctrine. Hoa- 
intervention then meant, as the debates show, that Con- 
gress Bhoald,nei*her prohibit nor eBlabllBh slavery in the 
Territories. Tuai I hold to now. Vfill any one suppose 
that Congress then meini by'rion-interventton that Con- 
greSia ' should I'ogislate la no regard in resp-ict to projteirty 
in slaves? Why, sir, ihe- very, actsrwfaicti ibey passed e$ 
the time reful© it. There is the fugitive Uate law, and 
that abomination of law which assumed to confliscate the 
property of p. citizen who ehoul;!' attempt to bring it into 
this District wUU intfliit to reiiovelt to seU-U alGomo other 
time to some other place. OaagTess.act'ecl theii npon tba 
subject, acted bejond the limit of Its authority as X be- 
lieved, confidently believed: srd If e^or that act conies 
before the Supremo vourt, 1 feal saSisSed that tUey "will 



declavo it niiH and void." * 151 * 

"By what spocies of legerdemain this doctrine of non- 
Interveation lias como to extend to a paralysia of ilio Oov- 
crnnipnt, on tlvo whole subject to cxeUide tho Gongreas 
from any kind of legislation whatever. I am at a loss to 
concfclvo. Cortain it is, it was not the tlicory of that pe- 
riod, and It was not coutcnded for in all the coatreversies 
•vo had then. I had no faith in it then ; I considered it a 
aham ; I considered that tho duty of Congress ought to be 
performed; that tho is.^uo was before «s, and ought to be 
met, t.ho Booricr the better ; that truth would prevail if pre- 
sented to the peoplei; borne down to-day, it would rise up 
to-morrow; and I stood then on the same gencjral plea 
which I am making now. The Senator frofn Illinois (Mr. 
J)o0at.A3) and myself differed at that time, as I presume 
T/o do now. "We differed radically then. IIo opposed 
every propositioE which I isade : voting against a propo- 
sition to give power to a Territorial Legislature to protect 
slave property wldeh should be taken there ; voting against 
a proposition to remove the obstruction of the Mexican 
law.*; voting for a proposition to exclude the conclusion 
that alave'-y might bo taken there ; voting for the propo:,i- 
tion expr'jsely to prohibit its introduction ; votinR for the 
proposition to keep in force the. laws of Mexico which 
prohibited it. Some of these votes, it la but Just to him I 
should say, I thinit ho gave perforce of his instructions ; 
but others of them, i tb.mk it is equally fair to assert, wore 
outside of the limits of any instructions under vyhieh he 
acted. 

" In 1854, advancing in this same general line of thought, 
the Congress, in enacting territorial bills, left out a provi- 
sion which had always before entered them, rcqnirinp the 
L-egislature '>f the Temtory to submit its laws u the Con- 
gress of tho Duitp.d States. It was sometimes assumed 
that this was tie reoogaition of the pov/er of the Territor- 
ial Legislatm-e to exercise plenary legislation, as might 
that of a State. It wiU bo remembere'd that, when oui- 
.-present form of Goveninjent was instituted, there were 
those who beiioved the Federal Qoverumont should have 
the power of revision over tho laws of a State. It was 
long and ably contended for in tho convention ^vbioh 
formed the Conslitutiou ; and one of thfa cofnpromises 
■which' was made was, escaping from that, to lodge the 
power in the Supremo Court to decide aU questions of con- 
Btilutlonal laW; 

" But did thla omission of the obligation to send hero the 
laws of the Territories work this grant of power to tho Ter- 
ritorial LegisiatuTe ? Certainly not; and that tt did not, 
Is evinced by the fact that, at a subsequent period, the or- 
ganic act waa revised, because the legielatlon of- the Ter- 
ritory of Kansas was offensive to the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States. Congress couid not abdicate its authority; it 
could not abaihdo'n its trust ; and when it omitted the re- 
■quitemcsii, that the laws should be sent back, it ci'eated a 
casus which required it to act wthout the oflicial records 
heing laid Ijefore it, as they would have been if the obli- 
gation had existed. That was all the difference." 

Mr. DOUOLAS. Mr. President-- — 
Mr. DAVIS. Witli the perhiissiou of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, I wish to say, that if he had 
submitted to rae those extracts as the text upon 
•which he was going to speak, I sihould have made 
8ome verbal corrections, wliich would have more 
clearly expressed my opinion. However, as he 
has joined issue with mo upon the report as it 
etaods, let it be ; but, with his permission, I wisL 
to say a .word in relation to a point which will 
Dot at all affect his discourse, but which bears 
upon another. It is with regard to a gentleman 
referred to there as a good aud great man — -anA 
I cordially believe him both ; the.historv of the 
times has enabled every on5't,oknow tlsat I re- 
ferred t0:Mc. flass. liwish %;> say. that an omis- 
eion at the'"clofie .of ' ii- 'seutantie,. aiter the -word 
"sent," may leave the inference that the letter 
was.Bubmitted to know whefh.er it was to be sent 
to the persoju' to. wkom' it ^waa addressed; It 
wdiild be ftQ " so.' It 

T^as read t'orcertairi gentlemeu ■to'.ascertain, if, in 
their Tie w, 'it .Hhduld^b^* ecni dwt; eis an expression 
of our opiuXoDB/as an. esposltiou of the party 



creed, or the opinions of tho party at that time. 
And so, in relation to t)ie adherence of that good 
and great man to tlie opinion he then expressed, 
it implies, what I believe, tlmt he adheres to that 
opinion aa an abstract opinion still ; but I should 
do great injustice to him if I left any one to sup- 
pose that I tliought that he, in detiance of the 
decision of the Supreme Court, stiU adhered to 
that opinion, and had not yielded hip entire and 
implicit acquiescence in the decision which the 
court has given upon the point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 1 have yielded to the Sena- ^ 
tor from Mississippi to m.ake this explanation, 
and I am gratified that he has had an opportu- : 
liity to make it. I did not submit these extracts 
to him, for I took it for granted that he was cor- 
rectly reported in the Globe, which I found on 
our tables. I heard no intimation from him that 
he had been misreported. j, 

Mr. DAVIS. I do not say so. I never revi8ej|;> 
the manuscript of the reporters. ■ ; ■ j-';' 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I only desire now to p&yto -} 
the Senator that, while I yielded to this explana- 
tion, I shall be obliged to hira and to all .others- 
if thoy will allow me to go through with my re- ^ 
marks without interruption, (as I did in his case,) ' 
for the reason that I have a great deal of ground: ' . 
to travel over to-day in this debate, which will ; 
exhaust my strength, and, I fear, your patience ;•• 
and he will have an opportunity of replying to' 
me when I shall be through. I intend to treat 
him fairty, kindly, and courteously, in all that i 
have to say, as I'doubt not it ever hc^s been his 
intention. to treat me in debate. 

.With this explanation,! shall proceed to re- 
mark, that the facts stated in the copious extracts 
I from the Senator's speech, which have been read, ., 
conclusively show that the doctrine of squatter 
sovereignty, or popular sovereignty, or non-inter- 
vention, as the Senator has indifferently styled it - 
in different parts of his speech, did not; originate 
with me, in its application to the Territories of 
the United States; that it was distinctly pro- 
claimed by General Cass in what is known as his 
Nicholson letter; that the issue was then distinctly 
presented to the country in the contest of 1848 ; 
^that General Casa became tho nomiitee of the 
Democratic party with a full knowledge of hia 
opinions upon the question of non-intervention} 
that he was supported by the party on that issue; 
that the, same doctrine of non-intervention was 
incorporated into the compromise measures of 
I850i in opposition to the views and efforts of the 
Senator from Mississippi, and in harmony with 
the views and efforts of myself; that it was reaf- 
firmed by the Democratic party in the Baltimor? 
convention of 1852; that General Fierce wao 
elected President of the United States upon this 
same doctrine of non intervention; that it wa3 
again affirmed by the Congress of the United 
States, in the Kansas-Nebraska bill of 1854; and 
that it had its first trial, and yielded its first fruits, 
upon the plains of Kansas in 1855 and 1356. 

Thp.'ie faete sre distlactiy an^ positively affirmed 
by the Senator from Mississippi. These facta 
conclusively disprove and refute the charges so 
often made in the Senate Chamb .r within the last 
year, so erroneously and so unjustly made against . 



mo, that I have clianged my opinions in regard to 
this question since 1853. Tlie Senator from Mis- 
sissippi haa done me a service: he has eearchcd 
the records with a view So my condemnation, and 
the result of his researches is to produce the most 
conclusive and incouteslible evidence that this 
charge of having changed my opinions on this 
question, and which was made the pretext for my 
removal from tli« Committee on Temtories, was 
act true. He tells you frankly, what the world 
knew befoi'e, that he had always opposed this 
doctrine of non-intervention; that he and I always 
ditfered upon that point. He always regarded it 
as a fallacy; I as a sound principle. He claims 
that, after it has yielded its blighting efF(\et8 upon 
the plains of Kansas, the Supreme Court has come 
to the rescue, and that he now is triumphantly 
sustained in his opposition to this doctrine in 
184S, 1850 and 1861. Sir, whether we have beei) 
sustained and our consistency vindicated is not 
so material as to find out which is right in the 
point at issue, then and now, between the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi and myself. 

I propose, in the first place, to invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact, that the doctrine 
of non-intervention by Congress with slavery in 
the Territories was brought distinctly before the 
American peofjle, and especially before the Dem- 
ocratic party, in 184'?, with a view to its decision 
by the convention of the party that was to assem- 
ble at Baltimore in 1848, The Senator has re- 
ferred to the letter of General Casa, known as the 
Mcholson letter, which bears date the 24th of 
December, 1847. He tells the Senate, ( what most 
of us knew personally and privately who were 
here at that day,) that that letter, in'manuscript^ 
was passed around among southern and north- 
western Democrats, to receive their sanction be- 
fore its publication. The letter was prepared, 
and in private circulation, for days and weeks 
before the date which it now bears'in its publica- 
tion. The Senator from Mississippi informs us— 
and unquestionably with entire accuracv of re- 
collection—that he, nt the time, dissented from 
the doctrine of non-intervention, as stated in the 
Nicholson letter. Other southern Senators, now 
opposed to me-— at any rate, other leading dis- 
tinguished politieiaue, I will not speak of Sena- 
tors-— would not be able to say that, when it was 
submitted to them for their approval or disap- 
proval, they condemned it as frankly as the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi did. During this period, 
while this letter was being privately circulated, 
to see how far it would receive the sanction of the 
representative men of the Democratic party, the 
especial friend, the right bower of General Gobs 
m that great contest—Mr. Daniel S. Dickinson, of 
New York— presented to the Senate two resolu- 
tions embodying the same doctn'ne. I will ask my 
friend from Ohio to read those two resolutions. 
Mr, PUGH read, as follows: 

J\ Btf ojved.Ths.ltruo policy requires the Government 
.^-V'""" « ^'"^i? "i. strengthen its political relsUons 
upon thie conlinent by the annexation of 8uch com guous 
terri ory as majf condace to that end and can befustly 
obtained, and ihat, neither in sach acquisition nor in the 
territorial organisation thereof, can any conditions be 
con^titnt pnally imposed, or institutioas L provided fyr 
or established, inconsistent with the rights the people 



(hereof to form a freo roTcreiga Btatc, vnih the powers and 
priviic^es of the original members of the Confederacy. 

Ilcsoltcd, Thatiu organising a torriforial governmeai 
for territory belonging to tiie llnitod States, thopriacipioa 
of stilf-^overomeat, upon which our federative systeisi 
rests, will be best pronoted, the true spirit and meaning 
of the Constitution be observed, and the Ooufcderacy 
slrengthcued, by leaving aU questions concemiug tho do- 
mestic policy therein to tho I.egislattiro chosen bgtho 
people therfiof."~C<??'.£f?'tfSMom'<j! Ql-ohe, vol. 18, p. 2k 

Mr. Douglas, it win be observed that thcso 
resolutiops of Mr. Dickinson, which were pre- 
sented to the Sen.ate on the 14th of December, 
1847, assert distinctly the very doctrine which 
the Senator from Mississippi then denounced and 
now denouEces, end whi«h I then and ever since 
affirmed, and now affirm. I am not swaro thafc 
Mr. Dickinson and General Cass has ever modified 
their views, much less disclaimed the doctrine o f 
these resolutions and of the Nicholson letter., 
Yet my record on this question is held up to the 
Senate and to the country as if I stood alone in 
the Democratic party — a heretic t'aen, a heretic 
now — and was therefore not en^ '^led to fellowship 
in the regular Democratic o'-^nization. ' I ata 
aware, sir, that some of the peo^-'le and some of 
the States of this Union now hold different doo- 
j trines from those they formerly held upon thia 
subject of non-intervention — or equttersovcreiga- 
j ty, as the Senator is pleased to call it, for he usea 
i them as convertible and synonymous terms- 
non-intervention being the shibboleth of the 
pariy, and popular sovereignty, or squatter sov- 
ereignty, an incident or result only, butaot the 
test, of political orthodoxy. 

I will call attention upon this point to a rcsolu- 
tion adopted by the Legislature of Florida, passed 
in the Sj ''ate of that State on the 28th of Decem- 
ber, 1847, and in the House of Reprfssentatives on 
the 29th of December, 1841, and approved by the 
Governor on the 30th of December of the same 
year, I find these resolutions in the codte of laws 
of Florida published by authority of the Legisla- 
ture of that State. J am aware that Florida sub- 
sequently passed resolutions asserting doctrines 
inconaistrent with these; butl cite these resolu- 
tions as evidence that the d'>''.trine of non-inter- 
vention, for which I nm now raigned, was not 
deemed to be a political heresx at that day. It 
may not b« improper here to remark that, during 
this session of Congress, I received a letter from 
a State Senator in Florida inclosing resolutione 
which he had introduced for the repeal of those 
resolutions, and denouncing the resolutions, -which 
I will read, as being unsound, revolutionary, un- 
constitutional, dangerous to the rights of the 
South, and denouncing me by name-as the great 
author of all this mischief that was to strike down 
southern rights. I will ask my friei?^ from Ohio 
to read the second and third resolutions, which 
bear particularly on this point — for thn first -G-idy 
relates to the Wilmct proviso — in order to ehow 
what the Legislati re of Florida thought atid said 
in 1S47 upon this subject. 
Mr. PUGH read, as followe : 

"Sec. 2. if« it further resolved. That, Ih tho opinion olf 
this Genferol Assembly, a just and correct intefpretation of 
tho Cou8titnt!on of the United States rests in the Urrito- 
rial, as well as the Stat« Legisloturt^e exclmivojuriediC' 
iion over the persons of individuals within their respective 
limits ; and thfct It would be arbitrary, tujust, and a tiettr- 



palSoa oi'powfT on the part ■fif Coa^t'iiss. to jisiuex condi- 
tions to the ntlmission of a State into tbs TTnlo'.i, or the 
annexing a'Tcrriiory thetcto, invoivin.q: the right '^f jaris- 
flielioQ in Ci5!b::rcss over tb is BUlr'x?ct, which exriusively 
lieictigs to tho'TerrStory Use.'/ before iia tiirtiissjion inio tbo 
Xjfiion, and to tlip ■State afttsrwarJK ; '''' 

*' Seo. C!. . Se it fia-thef i'liBolved, Tfiat !l vrouid be tin ar. 
iMrary iisorpatioa of 4>>>-.ver on the part of Corijfress to 
excludo sliiverf from nny such '.rtritory tis may iiyi-eafte? 
be acqaired l>,. .'lie Uuitod Stat?;3, citlier by wi^ of indom- 
nity, by conqncst, or by pur'ohsiso ; tfnilthe people of tiio 
ToxTiUiry rdo.ne have tlie right to dptoroiine npon tli!s su""*- 
jectj and il is for i>iem, while tbey rcjiain a Tertitory. find 
for tlic State, when ^liey sbtiil ask to be adrniued ns a Stp.io, 
to Bay T?helher the inst '.iUlon of slavery shait exist wUhin 
tho limits of such Tesritorj^iir State; tii^y havicg, by a 
just interpretation ^n' thaisCon-titatloc. excJnslve iuiisclic- 
tibn over the subn-ot-mattev within (heir limits." — Laws of 
the State of Florida, lS<r> io 1849, p.-.;,e 88. 

Mv. DOUGLAS, It ^'iW be observed (hat m 
; i^liese resolutions, thf) Str.tP of Flonda declared 
tbat, bj' a correct conB;.ruation of the Co'jstitu- 
tioa of the Unit<!d SUtes, a Te.i nt,orial I/egisla-' 
ture, wUilo in a territoriftl condition, hod the ey - 
clusive right^o determine Tor itself whetbor 
slavery sliouf^or should not exist witliiii the 
limits of such Territory, As I hi^ve already re- 
marked, Florida subaequently chauged her policy 
on that subject.' If,-, however, she solemnly pro- 
claimed that doctrine to the world, in W.^ name 
of a sovereign State of this Union, telling the 
northern Dernocracy on what terras and condi- 
tions Florida w;ould hold fellowship with them, 
find we accepted the doctrine, I should think she 
could forgive us for remaining faithful to her 
creed, if we can forgive her for abandoning it. 
I arraign no man; I much le=a arraign a sover- 
eign State. She had the right to proclaim her 
opinions; and if subsequently she came to the 
conclusion that they were wrong, she ought to 
change thern; but having proclaimed them, and 
then changed them, it seems to,me a little indul- 
gence^ even "quarter," should be granted by 
Florida. to those who stand by Florida's original 
position. 1 ' 

Florida was not the only southern State whose 
Democracy held these doctrines ir 18-17, prior to 
the nomination of (Jeneral Cass' for the Presi- 
dency. ' I find here some resolutions adopted by 
the Democratic State convention of Georgia, held 
at Milledgeville, in December, 1847. I have not 
the entire proceedings, I have seen these resolu- 
tions in several Georgia papers recently, with the 
statement of the gentleman who either reported 
thera^ or concmTed in their passage, and with n 
further statement that these resolutions were 
copied and adopted by several State conventions 
in other southern States at tbat period.. .On that 
newspaper authority, and that alone, T read these 
' resolutiqsBs, so far as I find them published in the 
papers, bearing on this question. It is propar to 
state that in the proceedings of the convention it 
appears that certain gentlemen, eminent for abil- 
ity, eminent for their devotion to southern rights, 
eminent for their position in the Democratic par- 
ty, were present, and concurred in these proceed- 
ings. Among these I find F. H. Cone, R. A. L. 
. Atkinson, Jesse CHrt.er, W. S, Johnson, Robert 
Griffin, Thoraas-Hilliard, W. W, Wiggins^ E, W. 
Chastain, W.; J; Lawton, S. W;- Colbert, and D. 
Phillips, I. fin'd^ alsp/Hcn. ilr. Jackson, member 
of Congress, and Son. Lucius Q. C. Lamar, now 



a Eoptesontativs in tliongTess from 'Mi?s!Si'ippi, 
but tber) eit;;;en of Newton county, Georgia. 
I v/ill sak my friend from Ohio to read these 
Georgia resolutions, wltic'i were good Democra- 
cy at that day, and were copied and adopted by 
several other southern States in their Deniocratic 
State conventione. 

Mr. PUGII read, r.3 follows: 

" Etsolvid, That Congress nosscsses no power under 
the Constitution to leg'ssJato in ony way or m.tnner in relsi- 
tifiu to the institution of slavej-j'- It ia the cimsiitutioDtvi 
rl->ht of every citizen to '•omovo and eattlo witii his proper- 
ty in any of tlio Territories of the United States. 
' "liesolsed, Tlial the people of the South (io not aalt of 
Congress io estalillifh tlio institution of slavery in any of 
tiic Territories that may bo acquired by ttjo United glates ; 
thev fiimplv reoiiire t't.ai'i':6 irihabiUinU of each Tf.rri- 
t-i7\7 nhall he Ujtfree to dfttmiine fuf •Sitmnelcefi whether 
the inniitnilon pf slanery eh<iU or 'shall not form a part 
of Uieir social si/ateni," 

i ' Mr. DOUGLASS. There ftgain, sir, we find, the 
doctrine of nott-intervention dintineiiy defined 
by the Demccratic State convention of- Georgia. 
Two distint propositions are siffinne'? ; oce is, 
that Congress has no constitutional power to 
legialote ttpon tho sultject of .slavery hi the Ter- 
ritories. That, I should think, was pretty di.itinct- 
non-interveution. You cannot legislate against 
it; you cannot legislate for it; you cannot touch 
the subject at all in the Territoricij. K ow, sir, it 
may be, and unqueaLionably is, true that si^me of 
the eminent men w-ho participated in that State 
convention of Georgia have since changed theif 
opinions upon this cubject, and now believe just 
as conscientiously that it is both within the ]>ow- 
er and the duty of Congress to legislate for the 
protection of slavery in the TerritoricR, as they 
then believed it was unconstitutional for Con 
gress to do so. A.U I have to say of those emi- 
nent gentlemen, for whose talents I l?ave great 

I respect, is, that if I can forgive them .for having 
abandoned the very doctrine that they invited us 
of tlie Korth to rally in supporv of, I tliink tbey 
may pardon us for remaining faithful to that doc- 
trine which tliey and w«5 agreed to stand by. 

In pursuing this subject, I am afraid that E 
shall become tedious to the Senate; but still I 
feel it my duty to present full evidence upon this 
pci'it, showing that the Democratic party, from 
184:8 to this day, have stood pledged, as "a wsrdi- 
nal article in Iheir creed, to the doctrine of non- 
intervention ; and for that pitrpose 1 shall be 
compelled to have various extracts; and some 
long ones, read, and perhaps to be somewhat te- 
dious in the exposition of the subject. 

1 have already shown on high authority — 
southern authority — that when the Baltimore 
convention assembled in May, 1848, to nomljate 
a Democratic candidate for the Presidency, and 
to lay down a platform for the partjv the atten- 
tion of the country, the especial attention of the 
Democratic party of the southern States as well 
as of the northern States, had been particularly 
called to this doctrine of non-intervention by 
Congress with slavery in the Territories; an(2 
hence the nomination of -General Cass, with his 
opinions as expressed in the Nicholson letter, w.'ss 
not the result of accident' ■/^inadvertence; but 
he was chosen beeausc hi sentiment were the 
sentiments of the vast majo. ity of the Democratia 
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pai'ty, North and South. I have loolced.into the 
proceedings of the couventiou at Baltimore, in 
1848, whea General Cass was nominated, and 
made an abstract of the votes. I find that, in 
the slaveholding States, General Cass received, 
on the firat ballot for the nomination, GG votes; 
Mr. Buchanan, 19 votes; Mr. Woodbury, 15; 
Mr. Calhoun, 9 ; General Worth, 6 ; ilr. Dallas, 
3. The following are the southern -States that 
voted for General Cass on the first ballot: Dela- 
■vvare, 3 votes; Marj'land, G votes; Virginia, 11 

. votes; Mississippi, 6 votes; Louisiana, G votes; 
Texas, 4 votes; Arkansas, jt votes; Tennessee, 7 
votes; Kentucky, 7 votes; Missouri, 1 votes. 
These States did not then think that non-inter- 
vention — or squatter sovereignty, as it is now 
called in derision — was such a fatal heresy as to 
furnish aufficieut cause for disrupting the DemO' 
cratic party, much less for dissolving the Ameri- 
can Union. They voted for General Cass v/fth a 
knowledge of his opinions on this question; and 
he was tiieir first chciee. Old Virginia did not 
take hira then as a choice of evils. She had the 
opportunity of voting for a southern man, illus- 
triou.s for his talents, public services, and devo- 
tion to southern rights. She had the opportnuity 
of voting at that time for Mr. Calhoun, of South 
Carolinii, on his platform. Old Virginia then be- 
lieved that intervention on the subject of slavery 
meant disunion. Hence she rejected intervention, 
and gave her vote first, last, and all the time, for 
General Cass, the expounder, the embodiment of 
nou-interveution. The Ramie remark is true of 
Mississippi, represented now so ably by the Sen- 
ator who arraigned me the other day. He tells 
■us that he always fought this doctrine of non- 

, intervention. So hi has; but at thai time he had 
not the same power in the State of Mississippi; 

' he had not made the same impress oii that per 
pie, by his eminent talents and great public ser- 
vices, aa he has since ; and ience he was then 
unable to seduce Mississippi away from the doc- 
trine of non-interventioii. Louisiana, too, then 
true to the Democratic creed ; true to the doc- 
trine of non-intervention ; true to the mainte- 
nance of the Union; hostile to intervention — 
because intervention led directly to disunion — 
rallied around General Cass as the standard- 
bearer in 1848, first, lastj and all the time. So 
of the other States which I have named. . , 

On the fourth ballot, (which was th^ lost one, 
and the one on which General Cass was nomina- 
ted by a two-thirds vote,) in the slaveholding 
States, General Caeo received 94 votes ; Mr Bu- 
chanan, 1 votes; Mr. Woodbury, 13 votes; Gen- 
eral Worth, 1; General Butler, S. The southern 
States voting for General Casa were : Delaware, 
8; Maryland, 6; Virginia, 17; North Carolina, 
11; South Carolina, 9; Georgia, 10; " Ussissippi, 
6; Louisiana, 6; Texas, 4; Arkansas, 3; -Tennes- 
eee, 7; Kentucky, 7; Missouri, 7. Even South 
Carolina, when she found that her own favorite 
had' no chance of a nomination — so soon aa she 
found that General Cass \*7as the choict,- of a ma- 
jority of the party— wheeled into; line, surrtii- 
dered her preference, and declared the champion 
of jnon-intervftntion as her next choice for the 
Presidency. Then she did not think this doetrine 



I was sufficient cq.ub' either to diesolve the Union 
I or to disrupt the Democratic party. 
I On the first ballot the northern States gave 
jCass 59; Woodbury, 39; Buchanan, 82; showing 
j that General Cass received only 59 out of 130 
northern votes cast. New York not voting in _ 
i consequence of her double delegation ; and iri^aH ' 
I the slaveholding States he received, on tho^rst 
ballot, 66 out of 113 votes, being a majority of 
the whole number. These facts show that Gen- 
eral Cass was not the choice of a ma]ority of the 
northern Democracy at that time, but was tha 
choice of a majoi-ity of the soulheni Democracy. 

Now, I shall proceed to show that these votes 
were cast witi distinct reference to the doctrine 
of non-intervention as now supported by myself 
and affirmed by the Democratic par^ at Charles- 
ton, and as resisted by the. Senator from Missis- 
sippi and those who seceded from the Charlestca. 
convention. General Cass, on the fourth ballot^" 
received the nomination. The whole number of 
votes cast was 257; nccc3sary to a choice, 178). 
Thereupon the record says : 

"Lewis Cass, of Michljjan, having recsived two tfifeds 
of the whole number of voles cast, 

^' The chainflan declared him duly nominatad by tJia oott- 
vention as the candidate for Preslaenf. 

" The announcement of this result by the C5hair was fol- 
lowed by enthusiastic and long-contluued applause, tho 
members of the various delegations almost universally 
springing to their feet, and nnltlug in one sptritrsUrtag • 
about of approbation. 

"Mr. Toucev, of Connpcticut, rose Bliiiultaneously wlO» 
Mr. Bryce, of Louisiana., to move that thos« States whose 
delegates had not voted for General Case, might have an 
opportunity of changing their vote, sathat tho noialnaliDa 
might be unanimous. This motion was agreed to, and 
the States whose votes had not been cast wiiolly for Wi. 
Case, being ci^led"— 

the other States went on to change their voteo 
and to make the nominstioa unanimous. They 
were proceeding to declare General Cass soiai- 
nated on the votes of two-thirds of the membera 
present, not two-thirds of the whole nuiuber of 
votes in the electoral college. Here you find an 
express decision that two-thirds of those present 
and voting, and not two-thirds of the whole elec- 
toral college was the rule; New York not voting, 
because she bad a double delegation, and neither 
would consent that the other should ait with 
them. Then speeches were made in favOy of 
making the nomination tinamiraous: 

" Mr. McCandless of the Pennsylvania delegatk«i, Mr. 
HuiDphreys of Maryland, Mr. Welis of New Hampshire, 
Mr. Tumey of Tennessee, Mr. Toucey of Connectieut, Mr. 
Carey of Mainej Messrs Kantoul and Hallett of Msissachor 
setts, Mr. Hibbard of New . Hampshire, Mr. Pearee oi 
Ehodft Island, and Mr. B P, Thompson of N6w Jersey, 
in brief and eloquent speeches, announced thenhanimous 
vote of their delegation for the nominee of the convention, 
and pledging him their cordial and united support." 

These gentlemen had thus far opposed General 
Cass, because they preferred other men: but they 
felt it their duty to withdraw their oppof ition, and 
support him as the standard-bearer of the party. 
Thereupon, 

" Mr. Yancey, of iHabamB, stated that he desired to have 
the platform — on which they intended to place .the csndi- 
dato— erected before he -*oald be prepared to pledge his 
support, 

"Mr. Winston, of Alabama, pledged the people of Ala- 
bama lo'sastain tho nominee.' 

" Messrs King, J. E. Morse, Sydenham Moore, Scott 
and Bowden, each jiniled iai the pledge given by Mr 
^Vinston." 
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Some eminent names in those days are here 
who did not think that the doctrine of non-inter- 
yention vfciB snch a fatal heresy as to form a saf- 
" fieient justification for disrupting the Democratic 
party, even at the hazzard of a dissolution of the 
Union. ^ Governor Winstx I believe, is well 
linown in Alabama — an e^iinent citizen. He. 
Bledged Alabama for General Cass on this doc- 
tirine of non intervention, <^,arrying the Nicholson 
letter in his hand as the compass by which his 
political action was to be governed. Sydenham 
Mosre is not a name unknown to "fame" — a 
most worthy man, eminent in ability, and stand- 
ing well in Alabama, and now I'epresents that 
State with ability and. zeal in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He did not regard this doctrine of 
non-intergention as a fatal blow at southern rights, 
and h^ fere aufchoi i zed to pledge Alabama to the 
support of General Cass. "Mr, Avant, of Ten- 
nessee, and Mr. Magoffin, of Kentucy, !?poke in 
favor of the nominees, pledging the support of 
their respective States ; and the next .day the. 
J latform was adopted, in which the doctrine of 
non-intervention was affirmed in the seventh res- 
olution, which is so familiar that, perhaps, it is 
onneceasary to read it. ["Let us hear it."] Let 
it be read. 
Mr. PU6H read, as follows: 

" 7. That Cougresa bas no power under the Constitution 
to IntCTferc with or control the domestic institutions of the 
several Stales, and that such States are the sole and proper 

■ judges of everything appertaining to their own affairs, 
•. not prohibited by the CioDStitntion s that all efforts of the 

Abolitionists or othsrs, made to induce Conjjress to intcr- 

• fere with questions of slavery, or to take incipient steps in 
; relation thereto, are calcnlated to lead to the most alarm- 

■ ing and dangerous consequences ; and that all such efforts 
have an inevitable tendency to diminish the happiness of 

"the people, and endanger the stability and permanency of 
.the Union, and ought not to be coimtenanced by any 
'■flriend of our political inetitutlons." 

Mr. DOCTGLAS. In 1848, the Democratic con- 
Tflntion wer« of the opinion that, to countenance 
any interference with slavery by Congress, was 
dangerous to the peace and harmony of the eoun- 
'try, and tended to adissolution of the Union; that 

■ they would not permit this interference by Abo- 
litionists or others. They did not regard the in- 
terventionist then any better than the Abolition- 
ist;. Southern interventionists and northern in- 
terirentionists, by the fair intendment of that 

• platform, were put on an equality. After <hat 
platform was adopted, Mr. Yancey, of AJabama, 
Mt it to be his duty to record hi? solemn protest 
•ogoinst this dangerous heresy of the Territorial 
Legislatures deciding on the slavery question. 

-He came into the conventioti the next day, May 
255, with an elaborate report against this dogma, 
this bereay promulgated by General Cass in his 
Nicholson letter, signed by William L Lancey of 
- Alabama, John C. McGehee of Florida, andJlM. 
Commander of South Carolina, nccompanied with 
a resolution. I sliall ask the Senate to listen 
patiently to th.e entire reporjof Mr. Ynncey upi,:i 
that .occasion, for it embraces every thought^ 
every idea, evary principle, every pretext as- 
signed at Charleston fop withdra^ving from the 
recent convention. In order that I may do Mr. 
Yancey full justice, I shall aefe the Senate to lis- 
ten to the entire report, tt« pesolution, and the 



vote thereon. It is only one column of Niles'o 
Register. I may here be permitted to remark, 
that, by anything I have said, or may say of him 
here, I mean no personal disrespect to Mr. Yan- 
cey. We are oid personal friends. ■ We met as 
members of Congress seventeeiv years ago. Our 
social relations have always been uninterrupted. 
I have as much admiration as any may living for 
bis brilliant, his surpassing ability, for hie great 
social qualities, and for the boldness and the 
nerve with which ho avowti his principles and 
follows them to their logical consequences; al- 
though I shrink with horror from the conse- 
quences to which hiB principles would lead this 
Republic. I ask my friend from Ohio to read * 
that entire report. 
Mr. PUGH read, as follows : 

" Mr. Yancey then rose and said tiiat ho approved moat 
cordially of the resolutions, with a single e.\cept?on. H« 
then begged to present the report of the minority of the 
commllieo, which is as follows : 

" The undersigned, a minority of the committee on reso- 
lutions, ask leave respectfully to sudndt a minoriSy report 
to this convention, 

" Believing that the sncoesa of the Democratic party will 
depend solely 'upon tha truth or untruth of the principles 
avowed by this convention, and by the nominee thereof, 
the undersigned cannot give their assent to the report of 
the majority. The nominee of this convention is under- 
stood to entertain the opinion that Congress has no right 
to interfere with the question of slavery in the States or 
Territories, but that the people inhabiting a Territory havo 
the exclusive right to. exclude it therefrom. The mtOority 
of your committee have only adopted this principle as far 
as applicable to the States, and have thug refused, in the 
avowal of the cardinal principles of the Democracy, to 
express any opinion upon what is really the most exciting 
and important political topic now before the country, leav- 
ing the people to find an exposition of the views of the 
great Democratic p&rty of the Union, and of the probable 
course of its Kepresenlatives in Congress In the avowed 
opinions of their nominee for the office of President. 

•'This course we conceive to be fundamentally wrong. 
It has ever been the pride of the Democracy that It has 
dealt frankly and honestly with thepeople. Ithaascomed 
to conceal its political opinions. It has made it & point of 
opposition to the Whig party, that It frequently goes before 
the people with a mask upon its brow, and has appealed 
to the masses to rebnlie that party for a course so offensive 
to truth, itnd so unfair to them. Our conntry'e institutions 
must find their surest support in an Intelligent public opin- 
ion. That public opinion cannot be intelligently formed 
as to our views upon those institutions if we refuse to avow 
them, and dare not advocate them. 

" It is useless to deny that this question does not press 
home upon us for our decision. Ten of the sovereign non- 
slaveholding States have already expressed decided opin- 
ions upon lu This has been met by counteracting opinions 
m the South, first distinctly avowed by the Stale of Vir- 
ginia, and since followed up by nearly every State In that 
section of the Union. 

" It is Idle to call the question an abstract one. If ab- 
stract In any sense, It is only so to the section in which 
have originated the avowals of aggrejsion upon the rights 
of a large portion of the Union, to wU : the non-slavehold- 
Ing States— they own not a dollar of property to be affect- 
ed by the ascendency of the principle at issue. They have 
not a single politica! right to be curtailed With them, op- 
position to the South on this point Is purely a question of 
moral and political ethics. Far different Is it with the 
South. They own the property which success of this prin- 
ciple will prevent them from carrying with them to the 
Territories. They have a common right in liie Territories, 
from which they are to be excluded, unlCEs they choose to 
go there without this property. They have heretofore 
Seen considered as political equals In the Union, with the 
same power of expansion and of progress, which has here- 
tofore dlsllBguIshed oil classes in the Union, and which 
has given to us all the distinctive appellation of the ' party 
of progress.' They own, In common with their brethren 
of the North, theso Territories, which are to be held by 
the Federal floremment, es a trustee, for comnipn naea 
and eo.TUKSon pr.iposes. ■ 



If, therefore, you refuse to meet the Isauo made npon 
tho slavoholding by part of Iho non-sIavohoUling States, 
&i)d permit the heretofore expresijed opinions of your 
nominee to at'and impliedly as the opjnlcna of Ihis conven- 
tion, you pronounce, in substance, against tho i^olittcal 
equaiity ot the people ; against the community of interest 
in the Territories, which it is contended exists in tiio peo- 
ple ; against the right of one-half of the people of tho 
Union to extend those institutions which the fatliera of the 
Constitution reco|G:nize(i as fuiidamental in the framing of 
tho articles of iinion, alod upon which resta the great and 
leading principles upon which taxnliou and political 
power are based. 

In order to obviate such a construction— in order to give 
assurance to the public mind of our entire country that 
the Democracy of the Union will preserve tho compro- 
mlses of the Constitution, not only in. the Staten, but in 
the Territories; that it recognizee entire political equality 
to exist among the people, and their right to people, un- 
molested in their rights of property, the vast Territories 
Which the Union holds out as a trust, until Buffiniently 
pop«lat«d to bo erected into States— tho undersigned have 
agreed to present to this body, for its adoption, the follow* 
ing resolution : 

W. L. TANOKY, of Alabama. 

JOHN C. MoOEHEB, of Florida. 

J. M. COMMANDBS, of South Carolina.' 

Besolted, That tho doctrine of non-interference with 
the rights of property of any portion of thepeople orthi» 
Confederation, bo it in the State or in the Territories, by 
any other than tho parties interested In them, is the true 
republican doctrine recognized by this body. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It will be observed that, in 
that report, Mr. Yancey embodied tho whole ar- 
gument in favor of intervention for protection, 
or for ar / other pui-pose, which we have heard 
repeated over and over again for so maity years. 
I doubt whether any Senator can take his own 
speech and find anv one idea or argument in favor 
of that doctrine wliich is not embodied in the re- 
port of Mr. Yancy. The first statement there is, 
that it is un-^erstood that General Cass, the nom- 
inee, holds that a Territorial Legislature ir.aj 
exclude slavery from the TeiYitoy. It was not 
denied that General Cass held that doctrine. It 
was known that he did ; and he was nominated 
because he did hold the doctrine that the people 
of a Territory might either introduce or exclude, 
protect or prohibit, slavery at pleasure. For that 
reason, Mr. Yancey and histwo colleagaeson the 
committee proceeded to put their protest on re- 
cord. The argument of the equality of the States, 
of which we have heard bo much, was urged. The 
other argument, that the Territories are the com- 
mon property, and, therefore, should be open to 
ail the citizens, independent of local authority, 
was used. The argument that it is not creditable 
to the Democratic party to^o before the country 
dodging the question of the rights of the SoutL 
in the Ten itori-s, was brought forward. It says 
that the convention, in the platform, bad refused 
to express an opinion on the qvestion whether the 
Territorial Legislature could prohibit slavery or 
not ; that it was not creditable to them to avoid 
expressing an opinion on the point; that it con-' 
vict^d the Democratic party of double-dealing in 
the manner that they had charged upon the 
Whigs, and that what rendered it necessary to 
have an expression of opinion on that point was, 
that the candidate held that a Territorial Legis- 
lature could exclude slavery., Then he concludes 
with a resolution, which is very adroitly written, 
I know, but, taken in connection with tlie re|»ort, 
has a clear signification, in harmony with tho 
report. 



"That tho doctrine of non-interference with the rights 
of property of any portion of the people of this Oonfeder- 
aticn, bo it in tho States or In the Territories, by any other 
than the |>ttrtie3 interested in them, is ttin true republican 
doctrine recognized by this body." 

That is, nobody but the owner of thd slave must 
interfere with his right to hold him. Kef ther Con- 
gress nor a Territorial Legislature must; interfere 
with the rights of the slaveholder in 'the Terri- 
tories to manage and control his slaves. That was 
the proposition Mr. Yancey presented. It was 
submitted to tLe convention — fairly and boldly, 
met ; and I will read the vofse in the coavent^on, 
by States, rejecting Mr. Yancey's report and reso- 
lution. Mr. Yancey enforced his report >Vith a 
speech, which is here reported, but which is too 
long to quote, and then concluded : 

"I now close by offering the resolution as an amond« 
ment to the report of the committee. 

" The question was taken on Mr. Yancf y's resolotion ; 
rad it was, by States, rejected— S6 to 216; as followB: 

"Ykas— Maryland, 1; Soutb Carolina, 9; George, 9; 
Florida, -3; Alabama, 9; ArkansaajS; Tennessee,!; Ken- 
tucky, 1— f)5. 

"NATO— Maine, 9; New Hampshire, 6 ; Massacbnfietts, 
12; Vermont, 6; Khodo Island, 4; Connecticut, 6; New 
Jersey,?: New York,— ; Pennsylvania, 26 ; Delaware, 8; 
Maryland, 6 ; Virginia, 17; North Coroliua, 11 ; Mlssls- 
sippi, 6; jC^ul8iana,6; Texaa,4; Tennessee, 12; Ken- 
lucky, U; Ohio, 28; Indiana, 22; lUlnols, 9 ; MichSgan, 
5; Iowa, 4; Missouri, T; Wisconsin, 4—216. 

Here we find Virginia, North Carolina, Keit- 
tucky, Tennessee, Missouri voting against the 
incorporation of the doctrine of int^ervention for 
the protection of slavery into the platfortfl, They 
voted against the doctrine of Mr. Yaacey's re- 
port and resolution. ^, Those States then had the 
opportunity of afl^rmbg this doctrine, if they 
thought it ought to be any portion of the Demo- 
cratic creed. Not only the States T have named— 
the border States— voted that way, bat you will 
find voting, against this Soctrine ■ Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas—the very States that have now 
seceded from the Charleston convention, for th6 
reason that this same doctrine was not incorpor- 
ated into the platform. In 1848, they Tot-ed 
against putting it into the platform ; in 1860 their 
delegates bolt the convention beoauae it was act 
put into the platfoim The Senate and the coun- 
try will judge who has changed on this question. 
North Carolina, through Mr, Stirange, stated her 
reason frr voting against this doctrine'; which was 
that the resplutions of the platform, aa it stood, 
covered the entire doctrine of nou intervention 
by Congress in States and Territories. That ik 
what he wanted ; that Congress should not in- 
tervene, leaving it for the Territories to do as 
they pleased, so that they did not violate the 
Constitution; and the judiciary to correct their 
errors if they did violate the Constitution. Mr. 
McAllister, of Georgia, einlained that George 
voted for the resolution because they did not 
think it went so far as was claimed by Mr. Yan- 
cey in his speech ; in effect, disavowing the doc- 
trine of intervention, which Mr. Yaneey intend- 
ed to afiirm. 

Now, Mr. President, I think I have shown 
conclusively that in I84i8 the Democratic creed 
was non-intervention by Congress with slavery 
in the Territories, either for or against itj that 
Congress should riot interfere either to estabiieh 
or abolish it, oir protect or maintain it — onquaii- 
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fied non-intervention., Tlio Democratic party 
■ivm committed to tlie doctrino. It ir, true there 
wore individual, exceptions, mgjji who did not 
b6Hev<5 in tiiis doctrine of non-intervention, and 
the- Senator from Mississippi was op.o of them. 
He supported General Casstmdev protest, malving 
Bpeecbea for him, and protesting flgainst his 
Moholsoi^Ietter and the dootrines contained in 
it The Senatpr from Mississippi has a clean 
record, but a record outside of the Democratic 
party— a record at war with the Democratic 
"platform- rebelling against its princiwles and 
acquiescing in its noinination. The Senator then, 
as now, granted no quarter to squatter sover- 
eignty, but he made "speeches f<)r the squatter 
eovereignty cliief. ~ - / 

I pass now, sir, to 1850, in order to show clearly 
by the record, as was stated by the Senator from 
Missjtssippi, that the same doctrine of non-inter- 
•vention was incorporated into the compromise 
measures of 18S>.0, against hi© will, and on my 
motion. We differed then, os we differrfiow; he 
against those, measures, 1 for them. Fdeem it 
my duty, even at tho risk of being a little tedi'^ 
oua, to show that this doctrine was then tho- 
roughly discussed, and that, after a deliberate 
debate, which ran over two months, it was af- 
,%med by a vote of nearly two to one in the 
Se.lfite, and jncorporated into the compromise 
jmea-Oures of 1850. On the 25th of March, 1860, 
J. the chiwman of the Committee on Territories of 
'.lihis body (Mr. Dobglas) reported two bills — one 
-.for the admission of California ns a State ; the 
otiier, to organize the Territories of Utah and 
"New Mexico, iind fltf jnst the disputed boundary 
■with Texas. Qa the 19th of April, the Senate 
appointed the celebrated committee of thirteen, 

■ with Mr. Clay at its hea^, to consider the whole 

• question. On the Stb of Slay, Mr. Clay, as 

• chairman of the committeft of thirteen, reported 

■ the celelarated omnibus bill to the Senate, which, 
. as your^pecords will show, consisted of the two 

printed' bills previously reported by myself from 
the Tenitorial Committee, with a waferbetween 

■ them, and eertain amendments interlined in writ- 

- ing. One ©f t^he amendments,, which was made 
in the committee of thirteen, I wDI point out, 

^ for it involves this distinct cjuestion now in dis- 
pute. The bill, as it was originally reported by 
myself, defined the power's of the Territorial 
Legislature in^the3e words: 

*^ And 1)6 it^iinrtlwr emet&d. That theleglslatlve power 
of the Territories -eJiall extend t<i aU righifnl subjects of 
legislation consistent- with the Constitntton of the United 

- States aud the provisions of this act ; but no law shall be 
passed {nterfeoag -.yi'ith the primary disposition of the 

• EoH,"<Sco. 

As reported frore^the Territorial Committee, the 
bill was silent oa. th^ subject of slavery ; , the bill 
ignored the slavery question, and coiiferred on the 
Tenitoriiil Legj£j'afcure power over all righ tful sub- 
jects of legisiatijn consistent with the Constitu- 
tf.on, without excepting slavery. The committee 
of thirteen reported this amondment to it, after 
the clause; "but nolaw^fihsll be passed interfer- 
ing wiih the prfmary disposition of the soii," by 
adding "nor m respect tOjS.frican slavery;" so 
that the committee of.' thirteen reported against 
the Territorial Legialatur^^passing any law in re 



npcct to African slavery, Mr. Clay stated that 
that limitation on the Territorial Legislature Lad 
been incorporated into the bill against his will 
and his judgment. General Cnss, in debate, made 
the same statement that it had been incorporated 
ngainst his judgment. They were in favor of 
allowing the Territorial Legislature to act on all 
rightful subjects of legislation, consistent with the 
Constitution, without excepting African slavei-y ; 
but a majority of the committee overruled them. 
When this report came in, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi objected to the bill, and proposed an 
amendment to the very section to which I referp 
which I Will ask my friend to read, with the ex- 
planatory remarks of the Senator in offering it, 

Mr. PU6H. When the bill c.ame up for action 
on the 1 5th of May, Mr, DAyis, of Mississippi, said: 

" I offer the following amendratot : to strike ont in the 
sixth line of the tenth section the words ' in remect to Af- 
ncan elavery," aiad insert th^ ^ords ' viith thosa riahts o/ 
property growing out of the imtituiion of JJrican sla- 
very as it eosists in any of the'StateJt of tU- Union.^ "The 
object of the amendment is to prevent the Territorial Le- 
Rislaturo from legisla^ting. against the rights of property 
growing out of the ineliiutlon of slavery." , * * * "It 
will leave to the Territorial Legislatures- those rights and 
powers which are essentially necessary, not only to the 
preservation of property, but to the peace of the Territory. 
It will leave the right to make such police regulations as 
are necessary to present disorders, aud which will be ab- 
solutely necessary with such property as that to aecuro its 
beneficial use to its owner. With this brief explanation I 
submit the amendment" " • . i 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Thus it will be seen that the 
Senator from Mississippi objected to the bill, be- 
cause it did not contain a prohibition on the Le- 
gislature of the Territory against legislating in a 
inanner hostile to slavery., He wished the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature to have the power to protect^ 
but not the power to prohibit That was b" ^o- 
sition, 1 give him the credit of having been con- 
sistent on that point 1 wished to give the Terri- 
torial Legislature power over all rightful subjects 
of legislation, leaving slave property and horse 
property and every other species' of property on 
an exactequal footing; leaving the people to make 
their own regiilation£. as they pleased so that they 
did not violate the Constitution, The Senator from 
Mississippi desired an exception as to | slavery, to 
the effect that they might protect it, but should 
not adopt unfriendly legislation to it^ taking sla- 
very out of the category of other property. Mr. 
Clay among other things ?aid, in reply to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, what will now be read. 

Mr. P UGH read, as follows : 

"Mr. Clay." ♦ * * "The clause iteelf was intro- 
duced into the bill by the committee for the purpose of ty- 
ing up the hands of the Territorial Legislature in respect 
to legislating at all, one way or the other, upon the subject 
of African slavery. It was intended to leave the legisla- 
tion and the law of the respective Terrllories in the con- 
dition in which the act will find them. 1 stnted on a former 
loocasion that 1 did not, in comrailtee, vole for the amend- 
ment to Insert the clause, though it was proposed to be in- 
troduced by a majority of the committee, 1 attached very 
little consequence to it at the time, and I attach ve»y little 
to it at present. It is perhaps of no particular Importance 
whatever. Now, sir, if 1 understand the measure propos- 
ed by the Senator from Mississippi, it aims at' the saitno 
thing. I do not understand hiro.as proposing that if any 
one shall carry slaves into the Territory— although by the 
laws of the Territory he cannot take them there— the leg- 
islative hands of the territorial governments should be bo 
tioffljas to prevent it saying he shall not enjoy the fralta of 
their labor. If the Senator from Mississippi mcanB to say 
that ■ • 
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"Mr. Davis. I do .noan to say it. 

"Mr. Clay. If the object of tho Qonator is to provide 
that elavea may bo introduced into the Torrliory contrai'y 
to the Icxo loot, and being introduced, nothing shall be done 
by tho Legislature to impair the rights of owners to hold 
the slaves thus brought contrary to the local laws, / cer- 
taiiHij cannot voto for it. In doinsj so, I shall repeat 
again the expression of opinion whioh I announced at an 
early period of tho session." 

Ml-. DOUGLAS. Thero it will bo found that 
a distinct issue waa made up between Mr. Clay 
and the Senator {vom Mississippi, The Senator 
from Mississippi iaaiated that the legislation of 
OougL'ess should be so framed as to rooogniisp the 
right of the aliivebolder to go into the Territory 
and hold his property in defiance of the local law. 
Mr. Clay said that he would never agree to the 
recognition of the doctrine that you could carry 
slaves to a Territory and hold them against the 
les loci, in defiance of the local law. On this dis- 
tinct issue it was that the Senator from Missia- 
eippi and the illustrious Kentuclcian differed. 
Mr. Clay was against the Wilmot proviso ; but 
he was against repealing by Congress the Mexi- 
can laws that were adverse to slavery. He was 
against the recognition by Congress of the alleged 
right to carry slaves there, and hold them in vio- 
lation pi the local law. He was against any act 
that wouid prevent the people of the Territories 
from deciding for themselves whether they would 
have slavery or not. In other words, Mr. Claj' 
Bupported and sustained every vote which the 
Senator from Mississippi brings in judgment 
against me, excepc one; and that one was given 
under instructions, "as the Senator from Missis- 
eippi is well aware. , 

This debate shows clearly that the compromise' 
measures of 1850 were intended to assert the 
principle of non-intervention by Congress with 
slavery in tho Territories, leaving the people , to 
do as they pleased, 80 that they did not violate 
■,the Constitution, and leaving the courts to asoer- 
,:tain whether they did violate it or not 

Mr. OREEN". Will the, Senator allow me ? 

Mr. DOyCrLAS. I cannot yield for interrup- 
tion. 

Mr. GREEN. Very well 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask my friend (Mr. Pugh) 
to continue the extracts from that debate, on 
both sides, a little furthei", in order to put them 
on the record. 
Mr. PUGH read as follows: 
"Mr. Davis." * .* * "We areglving, or proposing? 
to give, a government to a Territory, which act rests upon 
■ the basis of our right to make such provision. We sup- 
' pose we have a right to confer power. If so, we may 
mark out the llnait to which they may legislate, and are 
i bound not to cpnfer power beyond that, which exists in 
OongresB. If we give them power to legislate beyond 
'tliat, we commit a fraud or usurpation, as it may be done 

• op6nly,'covertly, or indirectly." 

To which Mr. Clay replied : 

" Now, sir, I (inly repeat what I hnd occasion to say be- 

• fore, that while T am witling' to stand aside and make no 
legislative enactment one way or the other — to lay off the 
Territories without the Wilmot proviso, on the one hand, 
•with which I understand we are threatened, o^without 
an attempt to' introduce a clause for the introawction of 
slavery in tho Territories— while ? am for rejecting both 
the one and the other, I am content that tho l^w as it ex- 
ists ehall prevail; and if there be any diversity of opinion 
as to what it means, I am willing that it shall ba settled 
by tlio highest judicial authority of the country. While 
I am content thus to abide the result, I must say that I 



cannot Vot,a for any express provision rocoKaislng the 
right to carry slaves there." 

To which Mr. Davis rejoined that^ — 

" It Is BRid pur B«Yolutiou grew out of a pream.bla ; and 
I hope wa have eomothing of the saroo cuaracter of tbe 
hardy men of tho Kovolutlon who first commenced tho 
war.with tho mother country; something of the spirit ol 
that bold Yankee who eaid ho had a right to go to Con- 
cord, and that go ho would ; and whi?, in tho mqintcnanca 
of that right, mot his death at the hands, of a British sea- 
tineU Now, air, if our right to carry slaves lujtheso Ter- 
rlix)rlea bo a coa8tltuti,gpal right, it. is our flrat duty to 
maiatain.lt," ' , 

Ml'- DOUGLAS. These extracts confirm thb 
statement that the issue was pr<'ci?ely as I have 
stated it, and that the Senator from Misoiasippi 
then took the ground that he now maintaiVis; but 
that Mr, Clay, the ohaihpion of the compromise 
measures of 1850t took the opposite ground. Mr. 
Clay, in that very speech, answered the objection 
about there being two constructions of this doc- 
trine of non-intervention. He was for non-inter- 
vention by Congress; no restrictior upon tha 
Territorial Legislature; and then leaving it to 
the courts to decide whethfer the territorial ienaot- 
ments were constitutional or not. That Vas the 
position of Mr. Clay ; that was the position of 
the champion of those measures. . 

The Senator from Mississippi assorted his right 
to go with his property, in violation of the local 
law, and aaid he was going to act upon the doc- 
trine of the sergeant at Lexington, who said that 
he had a right to go to Concord, and was going. 
The Senator ifrom Mississippi' modified his amend- 
ment so as to make the language naoi-e palatable; 
but not to change the principle, to wit: that the 
Territorial Legislature roight legislate to, j^rotect 
slavery, but not legislate in hostility to >t , Ifa 
that shape, his a.metidmeBt was rejected, j Then 
Mr. Chase, of Ohio, offered the counterpart, to 
restrict the power, bo that the Territorial Legis- 
'lature might prohibit slavery, but not protect or 
tolerate it That was rejected by precisely the 
same number of votes as the pro fiosition of the 
Senator from Mississippi. By these votes, the 
Senate showed that the object of the bill was to 
leave the Territorial Legislature to do as it, pleas- 
ed, subject to the Constitution, with the courts 
to ascertain .when it violated it; but not to put 
any i'estriction on the territorial Legislature, 
except that which the Constitution imposed. 

Now, sir, I am compelled, in this connection, 
to do what I dislike to do — quote from my own 
speeches, to show that I then took the position 
I do now in vindication of the ground taken by 
Mr. Clay, and in opposition to that assumed by 
the Senator from SItssissippi. I v/ill ask the Sen- 
ator from Ohio to read that extract. 

Mr. PUGH. Upon these amendments — the one 
affirming the pro-slavery and the other the anti- 
elavery position, in opposition to the right of 
the people of the Territories to decide the slaveiy 
q^uestion for themselves — Mr. Douglas said : 

"The position that I have ever taken has been that 
ttiis and all other (juestlons relating to the domestic affairs 
and domestic policy of the Territories, ought to be left to 
the decision of the people themselves ; and that, we euaht 
,to be content with -waatever way they may decide Sie 
■questiop., because they have a much deeper interest in 
these matters than wo have, and know much better what 
institutions suit them than we, who have never been there, 
I can decide for tiiem. I would therefore have much pre. 
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fiDrrcd that that portion of tha bill shoultl tiave rotnaiued 
aa It was reported from the Commilteei on Territories, with 
no provisioa on the subject of slavery, the one way or the 
other. And 1 do hope yet that that clause will be stricken 
onto I am satisflod, sir, that U gives no strength to the 
bilL I am satisfied, oven ir it did give strength to it, that 
it ought not 'lO bo tliero, &eo«u86 it'ia a violation of prln- 
' ciple~a vio'ation of that principle upon which we have 
all reated on .' defence of the course we have taken op this 
quoation, I do not see how those of us who have taken 
the position we have talcen—that of non-intervention — 
and nave argued in favor of the right of the people to leg- 
islate for themselves on this question, can support such a 
provision wlthont abandoning all the arguments which 
MO used in the presidential campaign in the year 1843, 
and the principles set forth by the honorable Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Cas3)ia that letter which is known as tlio 
' Nicholson letter.' We are required to abandon that plat- 
form; we are required to abandon those principles, and 
to Etultiiy ourselves, and to adopt the opposite doctrine — 
and for what? In order tosay that the people oj Vis Ter- 
ritorisa aluiU iwt hwva such' institutions as they shaU 
deem adapted to tlieir conditiona and their ■wants. I 
do not see, air, how such a provision can be acceptible 
either to the people of the North or the South." 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it is unneces- 
sary for me to add one word to the extract from 
my own speech, to show that I took precisely the 
position then that I take now. I will next ask 
my frie"nd to read a brief extract from the speech 
of General Cass in opposition to the amendment 
of the Senator from Mississippi, and also to the 
amendment of Mr. Chase, of Ohio, ond in favor 
of the same dootrine that I am now advocating. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr- Caaa said, (referring to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Davis and Mr. Chaae:) 

. "Now, with respect to the amendments, I shall vote 
against them both ; and then I shall vote in favor of striking 
out the restriction in the bill upon the power of the Terri- 
torial governments. I shall do sd upon this ground : I 
was opposed, as the honorable Senator from Kentucky 
has declared he was, to the . insertion of this prohibition 
by the committee ; I consider it Inexpedient and unconstl- 
bational. I have already stated my belief that tlie rightful 
power of internal legislation in the Territories belongs to 
tha people." 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I have already said, th^ 
vote was taken on these two amendments — the 
one offered by the Senator from Mississippi; the 
other by the former Senator from Ohio — and 
each of them was rejected by a vote of, yeas 25, 
nays 30; there being precisely the same majority 
against each. Having thus rejected the two 
propositions, the one affirming the right and 
power of the Territories to protect slavery, but 
not to prohibit it; and the other affirming the 
power and duty to prohibit, but not to protect, 
the record shows that Mr. Dodglas moved to 
strike out all in tVie bill concerning slavery, so 
that the people of the Territories might do as 
they pleased, without any other restriction than 
the Constitution. That motion was voted down 
when made by myself; but subsequently, after 
the debate had gone at great length, Mr. Clay, 
from his seat at the corner of the Chamber, 
passed to mine, and said: "If you will renew 
your motion to strike out that limitation, it will 
now be carried, and we shall save this bill." . I 
stated to him that my friend, the Senator from 
New Hampshire, (Mr. Norris,) now no more, 
would not vote for the bill, unless those words 
were out ; and 1 tfaought, out of courtesy, I v^ould 
let him make the motion, as I had once made it, 
and I would see him. . At the request of Mr. 
Cltiy, I went to Mr. Noms. He made the motion 



l,o strike it out. It was carried by a vote of 82 
in the affirmative to 19 in the negative; thus re- 
jecting the doctrine of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, and sustaining the position advocated by 
myself. . 

Now, sir, I am free to say to that Senator, that 
he and I did differ- in that'contest. I advocated 
non-intervention then, as I do now. He fought 
it then gallantly, as he alwaj-a fights; but he was 
defeated by a vote of nearly two to one ; and I 
was sustained ; <md my proposition, and not his, 
became the basis of those measures. Congress 
adjourned immediately after the passage of those 
measures, in the midst of a terriffic excitement, 
North and South. Northern agitators had in- 
flamed the passions and prejudices of the northern 
people, by representing those compromise meas- 
ures as being measures for the extension of sla- 
very. The southern opponents of the measures 
had inflamed the passions of the southern people 
into the belief that the compromise measures were 
a sacrifice of southern rights and southern honor. 
Appeals were made to the people, JTorth and 
South, by northern interventionists and southern 
interventionists, against those measures that had 
been passed by the majority — the one repressnt- 
ing them as sacrificing northern rights and north- 
ern honor; the other representing them as eaori- 
fieing southern rights and southern honor. That 
was the issue. 

I went to my own State to make my appeal to 
my own people in vindication of my ooux'se. The 
country knows — history has recorded — the mode 
in which I was received when I landed in Chi- 
cago. The City Council, filled with Abolilionista, 
had passed resolutions annulling the fugitiveslave 
law, instructing the police to withhold any assist- 
ance in the execution of the law, proclaiming it 
to be a violation of the law of God and of the 
Constitution. The standard of rebellion was 
raised. The public passions were inflamed. A" 
fugitive slave was about to be arrested, and civil 
war was anticipated by every man. It was not 
a pleasant task to me to go into a pujjlic meeting 
thus inflamed and excited and infuriated, and 
tell those people that they had been deceived 
about the character of those measures; that the 
fugitive slave law was right; that it was an act 
required by the Constitution of the country, 
which we were bound to support ; that the com- 
promise measures were, all of them, founded on 
correct and sound principles. History records 
the fact that I met that infuriated populace, 
composed of honest and intelligent, but mis- 
guided meu, and that I defended each and every 
one of those measures before that people,, and 
procured from them a resolution that the fugitive 
slave law should be executed, and the compro- 
mise measures of 1850 sustained. I must trouble 
my friend to read a passage from my own speech 
before that meeting at Chicago, in vindication of 
those measures — a speech made under such cir- 
cumstances that my best friends warned me that 
iny li@i would pa}' the forfeit — and then you will 
see on what principle I defended them. 
Mr. PUGH read as follows: 

" These measures are predicated on the great funda- 
mental principle that every people ought to possess the 
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right ot fortninfj and regulatinfr their own intetaa! con- 
cerns and (lotnestio instiiutiona in their own way. It was 
euppoged that thoso of our follow-citizena who emigrated 
to the ahores of the Pacific and to n\ir other Territoriya, 
were ascannble of self-government aa their neii^hbors and 
kindred whom they left behiiid them; and there was no 
reason for believing that they had lost any of their intelli- 
eonoe or patriotism by tho wayside, while crossing the 
Isthmus or the plains. It was also believed, that after 
their arrival in tho country, when they had become fami- 
liar with its topography, climate, productions, and re- 
sources, and had connected their destiny with It, they wero 
fully as competent to judge for thcjmselves wh.it kind of 
laws' and Institutions were beat adapted to their condition 
and interests, as we v/ere who never saw the country, and 
knew very little about it To question, their competency 
to do this, was to deny their capacity for self-government. 
If they have the requisite iniolligenco and honesty to be 
intrusted with the enactment of laws for the government 
of white men, I know of no reason why they should not 
be deemed competent to legislate for the negro. If they 
are sufficiently ehllghtened to make laws for the protec- 
tion of life, liberty, and property— of morals and educa- 
tion — to determine the relations of husband and wife, of 
parent and child, I am not aware that it requires any 
higher degree of civilization to regulate the affairs of mas- 
ter and servant These things are all confided by tho Con- 
stitution to each State to decide for Itself, and I kno%v <><■ 
B J reason why the same principle shonld not be extended 
to the Territories. My votes and ocis have been In ac- 
cordance with these views in all cases, except the iuatances 
in which I voted under your Instructions. Those were 
your votes, and not mine. I entered my protest against 
them at the time— before and after they wore 'ecordod — 
and Bhnll never hold myself responsible for them." 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, after that 
speech, made under the cii'ciinjstances to which I 
have referi^d, more than half a million copies 
were circulated throughout the country by order 
of the great national committee of New York, 
which became alarmed lest the Union should be 
dissolved — a speech which was laid on the tables 
of Senators at the opening of the session, and re- 
ceived a wider circulation and more approval 
than any speech of my whole life. In view of 
these facta, I submit whether it ia fair to charge 
me with having for the first time at Freeport, in 
1858, asserted the doctrine that the people of a 
Territory can decide this question for them- 
Belves? I told the people of Chicago, in 1850, 
that the compromise measures rested on the great 
fundamental principle that every people ought 
to possess the right to manage tfieir own domes- 
tic concerns in their own way ; that the people 
of the States possessed the power, and the people 
of the Territories ought to have it ; that all my 
votes had been cast in accordance with that 
principle, except when acting under theiriostruc- 
tions; that those votes were the votes of those 
who instructed rne, and not my own, and that I 
would never hold myself responsible for them. 
Is it fair for Senators to quote those votes, given 
uuder those circumstances ? The Legislature of 
Illinois was elected a short time afterwards. 
When they assembled, they passed resolutions 
approving of the compromise measures of 1850, 
and instructing the Senators from that State, in 
all new territorial organizations, to incorporate 
the principle that the people .of the Territory 
should decide the slavery question for themselves. 

Thus, sir, I was sustained in my . appeal to my 
own people in justification of my oppositjpn to 
the views of the Senator from Mississippi. How 
was it with his appeal to his people? The coun- 
try has not forgotten, and will not soon forget, 
with what anxiety all America looked to Missis- 



sippi, to Alabama, to Georgia, to South Carolina, 
to knov^: whether or not the eubmissionists — s.s 
the friends of those measures were snoeringly 
called — were to be sustained and the Union 
saved, or whether the ideas now proclaimed and 
then held by the Senator from Mississippi were 
to become ' the rule of action in the eonthem ' 
States. I know not wliat he meant; but tho 
country undei'stood and believed, so far as I 
know, that the fate of the Union depended upon 
the r suit of Uiose States agreeing to acquiesce 
or not (icquiesce. I do not doubt the attacnment 
of .the Senator from Mississippi to this Union; I 
do not doubt his devotion to his country. His 
services in the field and in the Cabinet and in 
tiio Senate, have proved his attaebmeni", but I 
do believe, that if he had been sustained in his 
appeal to the j-eople of Mississippi against the; 
compromise measures of 1850, the Union could 
not have been preserved. .He appealed to Mis- 
sissippi. General Foote was the standard-be-^rer 
of the friends of the compromise measures. of 
1850; the Senator (Mr. Davis) the standard- 
bearer of his own views as he has expressed them 
in the Senate. The world knows the result. 
Mississippi decided against the Senator, (Mr. Da- 
,'is.) and in favor, of his opponent. Mississippi 
rebuked the doctrine of intervention, and placed 
her Foote upon it. 

How was it iu Alabama? There Yancey led 
off, and was sustained by the same body of men 
that lately attempted to break up the Charleston 
convention. The same Yancey who avowed the 
same doctrine of intervention at Baltimore in 
1848, when it was voted down hy his own party, 
that same Yancey boldly bore the flag of the in- 
terventionists of Alabama against the compro- 
mise measures of 1850; but Alabama, like Mis- 
sissippi, told Mr. Yancey and his co-intervention- 
iats to obey the laws of the land and acquiesce 
in the principle of non-intervention as affirmed 
in thejmeasures of 1850. 

In Georgia, too, the battle rag6d all along the 
line, as the Senator frorn that State (Mr. Tooaus) 
can bear testimony. He found it necessary to 
form a union of Union men against the oppo- 
nents of the compromise measures of 1850. The 
battle waged fiercely and oavagelj'. You, sir, 
(addressing Mr. Toombs,) and your associates, 
were denounced as submisaiouists because you 
sustained the principle of non-intervention, as 
aifirmed in the^compromise measures of 1850. 
They were not going to submit — ^no, not they ; 
but when the election came, Georgia decided 
against them, and in favor of the compromise 
measures, if I recollect right, by about twenty- 
one thousand majority. Then, instead of being 
the fire-eaters, they themselves in turn became 
the submissionists ; but they submitted by com- 
pulsion of their own people. The people of 
Georgia told the Senator before my eye (Mr. 
Iveuson) that he must submit to the doctriiiea 
which he taught in his speech of 1848, when 
General Cass was the candidate for the Presi- 
dency. 

Sa. iu South Carolina. Youi* Rhetts led the 
forces there against the compromise measures. 
The gallant and patriotic Butler, wlfo, although 
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ho had opposed the measures as a Senutcrj fasl- 
ing that it was his duty lo suslain the cosstitu- 
tea autiiorities, on the other hand, lied Ihos^ who 
were in favor of acquiescing in the action of 
Cengreas. And SouLh Cavolina herself decided 
against those men who were going to . break up 
parties and tlie Union ou this question of iuter- 
veiition and non-intervention. 

Mr. HAMMOKD. Mr. President 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I prefer not to yield. 

Mr; HAMMOND. ' .e single word. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, ^/ell. 

Mr. HAMMOND. At the time of the passage 
of the compromise measures, Mr. Bhett was not 
in the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know he was not. 

Mr. HAMMOND. The question that arose 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I must say to my friend 

The PiRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Fitzpat- 
EiOK.), Does the Senator from Illinois yield the 
fiopr to the Senator from South, Carolina ? 

Mr. DOUGLAS: I cannot. 

Th'ePRESIDIITG OFFICER. The Senator from 
South Carolina will vesume iiis seat 

Mx. DOUGLAS. I am aware that Mr. Rhetfc 
was not iu the Senate at that time; but Mr. 
Rhett's opinions were known then as well as 
they are now; and he led the.mSn who were not 
■willing to.^submit to the compromise measures of 
1850, and was rebuked by . his . own' people, and 
he became a submissionist perforce. Here you 
hare the verdict of the American people, Korth 
ana South, in favor of the doctrine of non-inter- 
vention. The southern interventionists, who had 
been defeated and overthrown at hoi|ue, at last 
came to the conclusion that they, too, would sub- 
mit, not from chnice, but because they could not 
help it ; and they said then to us, "Let us reu- 
cite the Democratic party, and present a united 
front against the Abolitionists of the Kortli." 
We said to them: "Gentlemen, although you 
have erred; although you have erred egregi- 
ously on this question, in resisting non-iutei'ven- 
tion, V7e will forgive you, if you will come up 
to Baltimore and acquiesce in a resolution estab- 
listing non-intervention for the future." We re- 
ceived the Senator from Mississippi on the. terms, 
as we supposed, of acquiescence m the ..ompi'o- 
miise measures of IS50, anu the affirmance of non- 
intervention as the rule of the party in the fu- 
tm-e. We granted him " quarter " after he had 
been condemtied, and was ready for execution — ^ 

Mr. DAVIS. I scorned it theu^ and scorn it 
now. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, sir; as I scorned his 
threat not to grant " quarter" the other day. I 
like the spirit that animates him to scorn "quar- 
ter." But, sir, the convention at Baltimcre, 
nevertheless, did ratify and confirm these com- 
promise measures as containing the rule of action 
of the party. He will not deny that tiie conven- 
tion, by & unanimous vote, decided in favor of 
the compromise measures; that General Pierce 
was nouiinated for President on that issue; that 
he ■was elected on that issue and none other; that 
bo never would have been elected but for that 
issue; and the Senator from Mississippi •became 
Secretary of War by virtue of the same , issue. 



These ave stubborn facts. Ho never could have 
been Secretary of \Yar if the Democratic nomi- 
nee had not been elected. General Pi.erce could 
never have been elected or nomitmted if he bad ' 
not stood \ipon the issue of non intervention by 
Congress with slavery in States and Territories, 
Whea the party cc-me together, we, the friends 
of the compromise measures of 1830; we, -the, 
friends of non-intervention, were-magnanimous 
and tolerant. We made no issues upon those 
who had diiFered with us ; we were generous and 
forgiving ; we did not remind them of their faults, 
nor of their hurailiation. We recognized them 
as our equals. We never expected to be told 
that ■we were to be pursued to the death ; and 
that "no quarter" was to be granted to us v^hen- 
ever yon got the accidental power to inflict re- 
venge. We are tolerant. If we succeed now, 
we do not propose to proscribe anybody because 
of n. difference of opinion, so long as he remains 
in the Democratic organization and supports its 
nominees. 

Mr. Presidenl?, baying shown that General 
Pierce was nominated and. elected on this princi- 
ple of non-intervention ; that he stood pledged by 
every dictate of honor and fidelity to carry it out 
in good*faith, I will no\Y proceed to show how it 
was carried out in the enactment of the.Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. At that time the Senate of .the 
United ctates had a chairman of the (^mmittee 
on Territories' who did unquestionably reflect the 
sentiments of the body, and of the Denaoc^atic 
party in the bbdy. It having become necessary 
to organize the Territories of Ivansas and Ne- 
braska, the Committee onTei ritories, through me, 
as its chairman, on the 4th of Jiinuary, 1854:, 
made a report to this body, accompanied by a bill. 
In this report we set forth distinctly the princi- 
ples upon which it was proposed to organize .these 
Territories. I will ask my friend from Ohio to 
read an extract froni that report, to show what 
were those principles. 

Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 

" In the jmigtnent of jour committto, tliose measures fths 
compromise mesisurea of JB.50J were intended to have a far 
more coiniirelien-ive and eudurtng effect than the mere nd- 
justment of tUe difficnltips arising out of the icccnt acquisitioa 
of Mexiciin territory. Tliey were designed to uslablisli certain 
^^reat jiriuuiples, wliicli would not only furDisli nikqiiatp reme- 
dies for existing evili, but, iu all time to conje, tivcid the perils, 
of a similar agituiicn, by ,witlidrawing tin; (|ueslion of slavery, 
from the IJallj of Congress and the jiolitiisil aiena, and com- 
miitin;,' it lo the Siibitrament of those wlio were inimediately in- 
terested in,- and alone reiipoDsible for, ila eonieqiiences. With 
a view of conforming their action to (he settled noiiny of the 
Hovernraent, sanctioned by the approving voice of the American 
people, your committee have deerHed it tiieir dnfj to I'neorporate 
and perpetuate, in their territorial hill, the principles and ^pirit 
of those measares." 

After presenting and reviewing certain provi- 
sions of the bill, the committee conclude as fol- 
lows: 

" From these provisions it is appaiont that the compromi!!e 
measaresof liiSO atlirtn and rest "apon the followin;; proposilionsr 

"First. Tint all tjufcstions pertaining to slavery in the Ter 
riiories, and in the new States to be formed therefrom, are to 
be left to the de';i'>ibn of the people residing therein, by their 
appropriate teptesentativea, lo be chosen by them for that pnt- 
jws^e, ■ . ■ I 

'".Second. That all cases irivolving title to slaves, and ques- 
tions of personal freedom, are referred .to the adjudicatlbn of 
the local tVibohals ; with the right of appeal to the .SDprema 
Court o'f the United Slates. 

" Third, That ibe prov'ision of lire Consijiution of ths United 
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States in rfsjircf to fusitive.i from sc-ivicc is to be ctirrirr! into 
fnitbfiil cxi.cimon i:vu!l tlio orgaiii/.od TtivitoriusthesaiUD asir 
tlie Stutcs. T(ie sukslitut^ for the bill ivliiofi your coniinitl.e 
hr.vp, [ire|):ui'ii, nnil whiuli is coir.mentleil to the favorol)le aution 
of the t^i'iiiiie, pro;)05e6 to carry these propositions and princi- 
ples into practical operation, in the precise l2ii,'4uage of the 
compromise ineasutes^cf 1650-;" 

Mr. D()UG-LAS. It appeara, from these ex- 
tracts from the report of the Ccftimitteo on Tefri- 
toviu3, that we did not propose to mislet^d any 
raan, or to pemiit any man to be misled, in re- 
gard to tlie prinoiple on which the proposed ter- 
ritorial aeiion was to be based. The principles 
■were distinctly set forth: first, that the slavery i 
question wag to be banished forever from the 
Halls of Congress, and remanded to the people of 
the Territories who were immediately interested : 
secondly, that all questions involving the title to 
slaves, and niftt.t.eva of personal freedom, were re- 
ferred to the adjudication of the local tribunals, 
with a 5'iUht of appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. - Het-c non-intervention was 
establishi l as an invariable rule of action; the 
Teniiories were to legislate as '■hejT pleased, so 
that they did not violate the Constitution ; and if 
they passed any law impairing, ov. injurious to, 
the rights of property in slaves, suit, should be 
broiight in the local court of the Territory, v.ith 
a inght wf appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United St at es;!and that.we would abide tlie result 
of siioh decisions. Then the fugitive slave law 
was to be faithfully executed and carried into ef- 
fect. Can any man have an excuse for not know- 
ing that t he true intent and meaning of the Kan - 
sos-Nebrasiia act was, that Congress ronouEced 
forever all right or prel;ext for interfering with 
slaver}' in the Tei ritories, either to establish, pro 
hiint, or protect. ? ' Remember, the questious to be 
referred to the courts were such questions as 
should arise under, the territorial enactments, and 
the cases all were to go into the local courts, with 
a right of appeal Certainly, if gentlemen, did 
not understand the provisions of the billi it was 
not the fault of the committee that reported it. 

I insist that the terms of the bill.are stiU more 
explicit on this point. Having given notice, in 
the report, of what tve intended to do, and how , 
we intended to do it, and for what. purpose we 
put the provision in the bill itself in language so 
plain that he who runs may read, there can be 
no. excuse for not understanding it,, In the four- 
teenth section of the bill we provided : 

" That the Constitntion and all laws of the United Sfates 
which are not locnily inajinjivablo, shall have the same force 
ond effect within the said Territory as elsewhere within the 
United States, except the eij»lilh section of the a(;l preparatory 
to the. admission of Missonri itvto the Union, npptovetf March 
C, 1820, which being incotisi^tent with the princi^ile of non in- 
tervenlionby IJon^ress with slavery in the Slates atid Territories, 
as recognized by the le4.'i!>lation of 18.50, coinmonly called the 
' comDromise measuiies,' is hereby declared inoperative and void ; 
it beiap the true intent and meaning of. this^act upt to legislate 
slaveiy'into any Territory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, 
bat to leave ihe [ieople thereof petfedtly free to form icU regu- 
late tlieir' domestic institutionB in their own way, subjetl only 
to the Constitution of the United Statps.'* • 

There you find severaV distinct propositions 
affirmed' in the body of the bill-^that is the prO' 
vision of the bill wliich the late Colonel Benton 
denounced as being a mere stump speech ; because 
the drttffcer of the bill was careful enough to in- 
corporate the diatinet propositions which it was 



intended to carry out "We d'd not mean to leave 
it in doubt. In the firat place, the pvineiple an- 
nounccii was, that wo repealed the Missouri eom- 
j)roauae becar.seit was inconsistc-ut vv.lth thoprin- 
cij)le of non-iiiterventioiiby Congress v.'itb slavery . 
iu the States and Territories, as a&nied in the 
compromise measures of 1850. There is the as- 
sertion, tliat the eotnprohiiae measures were in- 
consistent with intervention for feny purpose; that 
it -was necessary to establish non-intervention, 
without any exception or any qualification, in 
ord er to carry out the principle of thficompromise 
measures of 1860; and we repealed the Missouri 
coiiipromise merely for the purpose of appl3'ing 
that principle and banishing the slavery question 
from Congress, and remanding it t<t tb« people of 
the Territories. That was the object, the. only 
object, for which we ever repealed it Every 
Senator who voted for the Kansas-Kobraska bill 
declared by his votethatnon int.ervention was the 
rule in the compromise measures of 1850. ■ He is 
estopped from denying it; and it .was well un- 
derstood, at the time, that we were malring an 
indorsementi of the pritsciple of the compxomiso 
measures of 1350; and wo insisted that wo would 
never repeal the Missouri iv^striction until we had 
■that recognition. I remember well that when 
southern Senators, who had opposeid the compro- 
mise mieosures of ISoG, came to me and asked me 
to strike out the words "being inconsistent with 
the principle of non-intervention by Congress 
with slavery in the States and Territories, as 
recognized by the legislation of 1850, commonly 
called the compromise measures," I asked them 
why t They told me they had voted against the 
measures of '1850, and this eeemsd to stultify 
them,! by compelling them tx> affirm them, I saii, 
in these consultations, "You hav« agreed to with- 
draw your opposition and acquiescei and I must 
have it inserted in the bill, that we repeal the 
Missouri restriction only for thd purpose of car- 
rying out the prinoiple of non-intervention ;" and 
there are men withimthe hearing of my voice to 
whom these reasons were given; It wag con- 
sidered as rather! a bitter pill to those who had 
opposed the compromise measures of 1850? but 
we insisted' that they should swallow it. as the 
only condition on which we would pass such a 
bill. We had the recognition of the principle, 
and we had the pledge of honor of every Senator 
who voted for the Kansas- Nebraslf a act," that he 
would stand by the doctrine of non-intervention 
in all time to comeJ The Journal ehows it We. 
took his bond, and. recorded it on the Journal; it 
still exists, and. will be imperishable; 
What else is asserted? • 
It bting the true intent and meaning bf this act not to 
legislute slavery into Any State ;0r Territory, nor {o exclude it 
therefrom " 

That does not tell what the intent wtfs, but what 

was not the intent. ■ What was the intent I 

" But to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and 
regnlato their dpmeslio iDstiiBttons in tlieit own-way, subjeat 
only to the CoD.slitmion of the United States.". 

That was the intent. Every man who voted 
for the bill declared, on his oath, that that, was the 
intent: noa-interventiou by Congress ; the people 
left free to do as; they^ pleased, so that they did 



not violate the Constitution, and the courts to 
find oiit whether they violftted the Constitui ion of 
the United States or not; but Congress never to 
jnterfera in any case. That is the way we agreed 
to this bill. The record shows it. I liavo no con- 
troversy with any man wlio was not a member 
of the bodj' at the time the bill passed, aor wicb 
any man who hna changed' his opinic na eiuce and 
will avow the ibange; but I assert that, beyond 
cavil, beyond dispute, beyond pretext, the object 
was/'os avowed in the bill itself — non-interven- 
tion by Coogress with slavery ia the States and 
Teriitoriai; and I cannot permit it to be said, 
w^ithout reply, that nun-intarvention meant only 
that' Congress should not establish or prohibit 
slavery, and did not mean that it should not pro- 
tect it. Sir, the record shows that it did mep". 
that Congress should never interfere for any pur- 
pose, either to protect, prohibit, or ibolish. 

That very question was raised by a Senator 
from Michigan, Mr. Stewart, while the bill was 
rendtBg, after this proposition which T have read 
bad been voted in. He said that whije we had j 
stated the principle correctly, still the effect of 
the bill would be, by repeViing the Missouri com- 
promise, to revive the old French laws protecting 
slavery, and that thus we should have intervened 
in the very act of non-intervening, by reviving 
a law for the protection of slaverj". That was ] 
his opinion. Mr. Stuart laid down the proposi- 
tiou as a lawyer that to repeal a repealing act 
revived the former act; and hence, when' we re- 
pealed the Missouri eoiapromise we revived the 
rrench law that had become void when that] 
compromise was established. That eminent law- 1 
yer and jurist, Mr. Badger,, of North Carolina, i 
replied that Mr. Stewart had properly stated the j 
common law rule on that subject ; but that the 
civil law rule was different, that where ever the 
civil law existed, if you repealed a repealing act, 
it did not revive the former act, and hence that 
Eo amendment was necessary on that point. After 
consultation, an amendment was prepared, which 
is known to the country as the Badger amend- 
ment, the object of which was to declare that 
Congress should not protect slavery' itself, nor do 
any act by which it should be protected, con- 
trary to the will of the peop.e; that Congress 
would not only not protect it, but would not do 
anything that would cause a revival of any law 
that would protect it, the object being to leave 
the Territories a white sheet of paper, with no- 
thing but the ConstitutioU upon it, and to say to 
the people, "Go and write on it what you please ; 
elavery, if you want it; and no slavery, if you do 
not want it." It was to be, in the classic lan- 
guage of that day, a clean tabula raia. The way 
•we understood it, the way the people understood 
it, waa the w'ay it reads now. Let me call your 
attention to the Badger amendment, to show that 
that proviso was put in for the express purpose of 
declaring that Congress woiild not even permit 
any old law which would protect slavery to be 
revived. That amendment first was in the very 
language that it should not revive anv law which 
•would protect or establish elaveiy. it waa mod- 
ified so as to read ia these w^rds: 
" Provided, That nothing Iieiein contained shall be con- 



struetl So rovive or pnt in force cny law or '.resolation which 
may have existed prior to tho aetof Gth of March, 1820, 
cilhet protecting^ estabhahing, or aboiisliing slaveiy." 

That is to say, Cong^-ess will do neither; each 
is inconsistent with non-intervention. . These 
propositions wore all in the bill. I well remem- 
ber the history of the Badger amendment When 
I found it necessary to put it in, to satisfy the 
scruples of some men as to whether the repeal of 
the Missouri restriction would not revive the old 
French law, I, as chairman of the committee, 
having charge of the bill, went to eve?y Senator 
in the body friendly to the measure, who was 
then present, to know whether it was satisfac- 
tory, and that, too, after the debate; and every 
single Senator, North and South, who was then 
present, and friendly to the bill, agreed to that 
amendment in ')liose precise words.. I remember 
the last one whom T consulted. I saw Mr. Badger 
entering from the door of the cloak room at the 
corner. He had been out, and I went to consult 
him. He said, "Yes, it is right," I suggested to 
him that I had seen evfcry Senator, going over 
all the names, who was friendly to the bill, and 
every one had agieed to 'it. "Certainly," said 
he. "Now," said I, "who shall offer it?" Said 
he, " It ought to come from a southern man. A 
northern man brought foi'ward the repeal, and a 
southern' man ought to bring forward the proviso 
arrainst revivirig the old laws for the protection 
of slavery." 1 asked him if he would do it? 
" Certainly, sir," said he. He walked right to 
his desk and ofT=!red it. Pending the vote on the 
amendment, twp or three southern Senators came 
in, who were not awai'e of the agreement, and 
they voted in the negative; and those were th* 
only negative vot€s, according to my recollec- 
tion, against the Badger amendment. I say, then, 
the Badger amendment was put in for the pur- 
pose, and the only purpose, of declaring that, 
while Congress would not interfere, it would not 
permit,' as a consequence of its act, any law to 
be revived that would either protect or abolish 
slavery, or deprive the people of the right to do 
as they pleased on that question. 

Mr. President, the record is so full, so explicit 
on this matter, that there is no room for miscon- 
struction. The only point on which anj-body 
differed, so far as I knowi was the simple one of 
the extent of the limitation imposed by the Con- 
stitution on the Territorial Legislature. That was 
the point referred to the courts. Slavery waa 
banished forever from Congress ; the people were 
to do as they pleased, so that they did not vio- 
late the Constitution; and, if they did, the courts 
were to determine the extent of the limitations 
imposed by the Constitution on their action. 
That was stated to be the object in the report 
accompanying the bill. That is shown to be the 
object in the judiciary claus^e of the bill ; giving 
jurisdiction to the territorial courts in all cases 
touching the title to slaves, or personal freedom 
without regard to the amount involved in con- 
troversy, as in other cases. I could take up the 
debates and show that it was understood at that 
time, and- by eminent southern men, that that 
was the only point referred to the courts. I will 
trouble the Senate only with one authority on 



that pointy and I quote hira eimply becRUse of 
lus eminent, character arid the respect this body ' 
and the country have for him — I mean. Mr. Htjn- '. 
TEK, of Virginia. 

Mr. PUGH read the following extract from j 
Mr. Hu.vtjjr's speech of February 24, 1854: ' 

"The biil provides that the Leaislaturps of theso Teriiiories i 
shall have pow«t to legislato over all rightful siihjpcts of legisin- i 
tion consistonlly with the ConBtittition. And, if they should i 
assume powers which ore thooRhl to be inconsistent with the j 
Constitution, the contts will decide that qnestion wherever it | 
may be raised. There is a difference of opinion nmoii^ the J 
frinnils of thi.t measure as to ike extent of (he /.imiis which j 
the Conntitntton imposes ••pan. the Territorial f^e)riflatu,res. \ 
This bitl proposes to /enve these differences to the. i/aisioyi of [ 
tfie courts. To Ihat tribuna! I hit> willinfr to iaave thi< decision, i 
35 it w:is once before propused to be left by the celebrated com- j 
jirbmise of the Seniilor from Oelaw&ve, (Mr. Clayton)— a | 
measure which, aftcordinpi to m.v understanding, was the besl ' 
comproniiso which was otTered upon ihi* sabject of slavery. I ) 
say, then, that I am willing to leave this point, npon whiclt the 
friends of the hill are ai, difference, to the decision of theconrts " 
Jippcnrtix to Congressional Olobe, first zession Thirty-third 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Tliere Mr. Hdnt^e etales the 
object of the: bill a3 explicitly and aa clearly as 
it is possible for any njan holding my opinions to 
etate it. The only point referred to the courts 
was the extent of the limitation imposed by the 
Constitution on tho authority of the Territorial 
Legislature. I could cite more than half the 
body, perhaps, to this on^ point,, but it would 
only be roultiplying authority on a point that is 
too clear to be disputed. 

I have been quoting thus far only senatorial 
authority as to the meaning of this act. I wish 
to show now that the people of the country— yea, 
the southern people — Tinderstood the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill at that time as I do. now, ana as 1 
explained it then. I will quote the resoliitions i 
of one sovereign State, the empire State of the j 
Sotith, a State that took the lead in 1850-51 in I 
putting down the hereby of congressional inter 1 
vention for the 'protecti(^u of slavery. I will ask 
my friend from Ohio to read the resolutions of 
the Legislature of Georgia approving of the prin- 
ciples contained in the Eausas-Nebraaka bill, 
relative to the subject of slaveiy. 

Mr. PUGH read as follows: 

Resolotion in relation to tho Territory of NebrasVa. 

The State of Georgia, in solfmh convention, having firmly 
■fixed herself npon the piincipla of the compromise measnres of 
1850, relating to the subject of slavery in the Territories of the i 
United States, as a final settlement of the agitation of that qnes- 1 
ti.in, its withdrawal from the Halls of Congress and the political 
arena, and its- reference to the people of the Territories inter- 
ested therein; and distinctly recosiiizing in those compromise I 
measures the doctrine that it is not competent for Congress to 
impose any restrictions as to the existence of slavery among 
thera, niion the citizens movinsinto and settlioa n|)on the Ter 
ritories of the Union, acquired,. or to-be hereafter acquired, but 
that the question whether slavelv shall or shall not form a part 
of their domestic institotions, is for them alone to determinefor 
themselves;, and her present Executive' having reiterated and 
sfErmed the same fixed policy in his inaugural address : 

Be it resoCoed by the .Senate and House of liepresmtalives 
of tlte State of Qeornia in OeneraX Asstmbly met, That the 
Xjegislature of Georgia, as the representatives of , the people, 
speaJsing tlieir will, and expressing their feelings, have had their I 
confidence attcngthened in the settled determination of the great j 
body of the northern people, to carry oat, iu good faith, those ; 
principles iu the practical application of them to the bilfs report- 1 
ed by Air. DoOQl/XS, from the C'oiamittooon Territories, in the ( 
United States Senate, at the preseiit session, proposing the ' 
organization of a territorial government fox the Territory of 
Nebraska. . ' 

And be it fivrthcv resolved, That our Senators in Congress 
be, and they are hereby, iiistructed, and our Representtitlves 
requested, to vote- for and rapport those priuciples, and tr use 



all proper means in their power for carrying thorn out, either as 
ftppli?d to the government of the Territory of Nebraska, or ia 
any o^hsr bill for territorial government which may como bsfortf 
liioin. 

Hesolved further. That his excellency tho Governor bo re- 
qnested io transmit a copy of theso resolutions to each of our 
rienatots and Rcprtseiitdtives in Coi\gte.?s. 

JOHN E. WARD, 
Spca'icr of the Howe of lievresentaiivcs. 

JOHN D. STELL, 
President of tJit Senate. 
In Senate, agreed tc, February 17, 18,54. 

HUGH M. MOORB. 
Secretary of- the Senate. 
In House of Representatives, concurred in, February 17, 
1654. 

WlLLtAM T. WOFFORD, 

CUrk iif House of Heprtsentative^i 
Approved, February SO. 

HERSCpEL V. JOHNSON, 

Ooeemor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. These resolutions were adopt- 
ed by the State of Georgia pending the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill in the Senate when its provisions 
were well known, its features well understood; 
and the Legislature then stated, in the preamble, 
the principles which are embodied in tjie bill, 
and which were embodied in the compromise 
measures of 1850. They give a conetriiction to 
the celebrated Georgia platform, which was the 
withdrawal of the question of slavery from the 
Halls of Congress and the political arena, and its 
reference to the people of the Territories inter- 
ested therein — almost the precise language of my 
report as chairman of the Oomtnittee on Territo- 
ries when the bill was introduced. Georgia ap- 
proved of the policy of withdrawing the question 
from the Halls of Coiigress^ dnd referring it to the 
pcjopie of the Territories. She approved of that 
provision which distinctly recognized the com- 
promise measures of 1850, and provided that the 
Question whether slavery fihould, or should not, 
form a part of their domestic institutions, was for 
them alone to determine for themselves. Georgia 
having stated that thyse principles were affirmed 
by the compromise measures of 1850 — that she 
approves of tiiese principles — instructs hei? Sen- 
ators to vote for the Kansas-Nebraska bill intro- 
duced by myself,. as chairman of the Committee 
on Territories. It is undeniable that' Georgia 
understood the Kansas-Nebraska bi'l as I under- 
stand it She understood the compromise meas- 
ures of 1850 as I iinderstand them.. These Geor- 
gia resolutions are as good a platform as I want. 
1 am willing to take thepteamble and resoltitiona 
adopted by the State of Georgia in 18'54, without 
the dotting of ah i, or the crossing of a t, and de- 
clare them to be the Democratic platform. I hear 
men behind me say they are not .1 am. I will 
take the Georgia platform with its own interpre- 
tation, not mine. I could not use language to 
express my own opinions more clearly and une- 
quivocally than 1 find tfieni standing on the 
statute-book of Georgia dt this day as instructions 
to her Senators,. 

The countiy then understood thia meastire as 
I now explain it; and I vyill sfiow you that the 
House of Representatives, as well as the Senate, 
understood it in the same way. It will be recol- 
lected that Colonel Richardson, of Illinois, was 
chairman of the Committee on. Territories, and, 
as sticiij reported the Kansas-Nebraska bill in tho 
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House of Represv^ntatives. He explaiuoil it then 
as I do now. The repvjtatioa that he made* dur- 
ing thnt session in the passage of this great meas- 
ure, so eommeuded him to southerQ Democrats, 
that w 'len the next Congress iissemblod they pi"e- 
sented-,ii:3 name as the Democratic candidate for 
Speaker, against the Repuhlican candidate, Mr. 
Banks, of Massachusetts, Pending that election 
for Speaker, the southern Opposition members 
charged. Mr. Richardson with not being sound 
on the slavery question, because he held" to this 
odious doctrine of non-intervention, or squatter 
sovereignty, as polite gentlemen are in the habit 
of terming it. General ZolUcofi'er propounded 
questions for the caijdidateB for Speaker to an- 
swer; These questions were read from the 
Clerk's table, and Mr, Richiirdson, as well ns the 
other candidates, proceeded to answer. I will 
•jsk my friend to read the answer of Governor 
Biahardson. 

Mr. FUGH read, as follows: 

. Mr. SticxtABDSosr. The ConsUtntion does not. in my 
oplnton", <5my the Institution of anv States Into the Terri- 
tories ; but it affords tho same protection there to the insti- 

■ tuUoas of one State bs to another. Tho citizen of Virginia 
is as Jniioh entitled, in the common territory, to the pro- 
tection of his propMty, under the Constitution,, as the 
citizen of lUinoia ; both are dependent upon the legislation 
of the territorial government for laws to protect their pvop- 

'erty, of whtitbvor bind it may he. Thus it will be seen, 
that though there may bo upon this point a difference 

. heoretscally-7-lnvolvin|r .qnestiot\3 far judicial decision — 
yet there is pond,' practically, ainong the friends of non- 

'Intervenlioa by Ck>na:Tess, as the practical result is to place 
the decision of the <)|ue9tion in the bands of those v/lxo nre 
moat deeply Interested in it« solution, namely: the people 

.of the Territory, who have made it their home, and whose 
interests are most deeply involved in the character of the 
Institutions under which they are to live." — Congreseional 

. Globe, vol. 83, part l, p. 222, 

Mr.' DOUGLAS. Subsequently, but on the 
eame day, January 12, 1856, in reply to a ques- 
tion by Mrj BisaHAM, Colonel Richardson said : 

• • "I said in my ifeniarks this morning, that, in my opin- 
ion, the people of a Territory have the right either to es- 
tablish or prohibit African slavery. I think that Is an 
answer to the gentleman's qaeation."— /ftid., p. 22T. 

That was the answer of Colonel Richardson 
■when a cjindidate foi" Speaker, and questioned, 
by seuthern as well as northern men, as to his 
opinions on this very qiiestion,' I was not here 
. at the time. % was prostrate upon a si^k bed, in 
Indiana, with very little prospect of ever seeing 
the Capitol again. Wlien Colonel Richardson's 
answer was read to me, I was rejoiced to hear 
that he had given a clear and explicit explana- 
.tion of the true meaning of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill,; as we understood it. , The Journals show 
that, upon this'; answer being given, the House, 
on fh© same day, proceeded to the one hundred 
and eighth ballot for Speaker, and I ask ray friend 
from Ohio to read the names of the men voting 
for Mr. Eichardson after this answer was made ; 

Mr. PFGH read, as follows: * 

For Mr- Messrs. Mken.- Allen, Barclay, 

BarksdaW, Bell, Hendley S. ; Bennett, Bocock, Bowie, 
Boyce, Braiticii, Burnett,' Oadwalador, (Jamlhera, Oaahle. 
qSngman, Howell Cobb, W. R. W. Cobb, Cralc6, David- 
. Bon,S>enver,D'»wdell,i;dmundson,E!Hot,'-Engli8h, Faulk- 
ner, Florence, Thomas J. D. Fuller, Goode, Greenwood, 
Angostas Hall, Bampsoa W. Harris, Thomds L Harris, 
Herbert, Hickman, Houston, Jewett, George W. Jones, 
Keltt, Kelly, KSdwall, Letcher, Lumpkin, 8. 9. Marshall, 
Maxwell, McMulliQ, McQueen, Smith Miller, Millfion, 
Mordeoal, Oliver, Orr, Peck, fhelps, PoweD, Quitman, 



Kufliri, Enef, Sandidge, Savage, Hamnel A. Smith, 'VrilliBni 
Bmith, Siepheus, Stewart. Talbott, Vail, Warner, Wat- 
kins, Winalow, Daniel E. 'Wi-ight, and John V, Wright." 
—Congressional Globe, vol. 82, part 1, p, il2S. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. The country will not hesi- 
tate to recognize distinguished iiunies on that list 
which they have been in the hebit of regarding 
with great favor and confidehcc. Every southern 
Democrat, without exception, as siiown by the 
Journal, recorded his vote for G uvernor. Richard- 
Bcn for Speaker after that explanation of the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska , bill. If iny memorj/ ' serves mo, a 
distinguished gentleman from South Carolina, 
and others now present, had refused to vote for 
Richardson befoie this explanation was made, 
and this explanation, declaring himself in favor 
of non-intervention, iu favor of the rights of tlie 
people of the Territoria'j to do as they pleased, 
was 80 perfectly satisfactory to ,the members from 
South Carolina and other southern States, that 
they all voted for him on the next;h allot (Laugh- 
ter, and applause in, the galleries. )' , , : , , 
, Who evef expected that, in lesj than five years 
from thaf; .day, you would find these same gen- 
tlemen making a test against d, man because be 
held the. identical sentiments which were then 
affirmed? I reckon I am about as soun^ 07i this 
question as Governor., Richardson. He and I 
agree precisely in our construction of the act. He 
was the chairmaii of the Territorial Committee 
in one House,, and l in.the other; awd less than 
five years ago, yoq, affirmed, either, that you ap- 
proved of Richardson's construolion, or that, his 
entertaining those views .constituted no objection 
to him.. Wh(? has changed since that time? Is 
it I, who now avow the princLples I did then; or 
those who now denounce me for holding the same 
opinions which tl^ey then seemed to sanction by 
their votes? .1 make no.tests with gentlemen. ; If 
they have honestly changed theii'. opinions ehide 
that time, they, should frankly avow the change. 

roan should cherish such, a pride for. consist- 
ency as to cling to error one moment after he is 
convinced of it j but a man, Avhenever i)e changes 
his opinion?*, ought to, avow it, and give tlie rea- 
sons for tiie change, so as to, remove the .scales 
from -our e -es also.- If I can forgive all these 
honorable gentlemen for having changed their 
position, is it asking too much of them to forgive 
me for my fidelity to principles of action to wiii jh 
they and I were solemnly committed within so 
short a period? 

But, Mr. President, I vrani to add a little more 
authority on this point. It will be remembered 
that in 1848 Alabama took the lend at the Balti- 
more convention in asserting the doctrine of con- 
gressional intervention in the Territories. It will 
i>e remembered that in 1856 she took the'leadin 
demanding of the Cincinnati convention, as an 
ultimatum, tho repudiation of the doctrine of 
interveiition, and the adoption in its place of the 
doctrine of non-intervention. The Alabama §tate 
convention which appointed delegates to Cincin- 
nati in 1856, happened to, be in session vy hen the 
con teit, for Speaker took place between Colonel 
Richardson and Mr. Banks. The Democracy of 
Alabama were looking to Washington for the pe- 
sult of that contest with intense anxiety. There 
stood tho gallant Richardson, the author of the 
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KanSfis-Nebraaba bill eo far the House was I 
conoerned, the nominee of his partj'', proclaiming 
to the world in bold laaguage its true meaning; 
and every Democrat iu Alabama heartily sympa- 
thized with him, and hoped that Richardson, the 
defender of sonthem rights, might' be elected 
Speaker. The State convention, then in session, ] 
representing the Democraoy of Ala,bama, felt so j 
deeply upon this subjeet, that they deemed it I 
.their duty to go out of the usual routine, and i 
pass a resolution of approval. I ask my friend | 
to i:oad that- resolution, 
. Mr. PIJGrH read, as follows : 

1 " Rtiolved, ,T|\at the cojirsa pursued .by the eallant men of 
'the Sooth North, in their efforts to orjjnnizo the prfaont I 
Conf;re3s of tho Uniteil States, by the electioti of Mr. Ui'charJ 
son as Speaker, receives oar hearty approval. ■ They have acted 
wisely in holdin;r <>nt nffalnst the dssigns of the fanatical ma- 
jority to force a Frte-Soil nrganiz,itioo upon theru; that in 
their hands we can safety trust the rights of the Sqtith and the 
traa principle of conservative nation.ihty, with the confidence 
that they will never nbaridon them in any trial, even amidst tlie 
confusion and terrors of diwrganization." 

: Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have only to 
.say upon th's point that it sejms the. Alabama 
Stcite convention, in 1856, did not i-egard Colo- 
nei.^ichardson's construction of the Kansas-Ke- 
braska bill as so raonslrous o heresy as to dis- 
qualify every man for offi^a who held his opl.:- 
ions. It seenig so from the fact that they indorsed 
the gallant Eichardson and the faithful southern- 
er? who voted for him. . This inference is con- 
firmed, by tie fact that the same convention 
instructed their delegates to the Cincinnati con- 
vention to insist upon the , express recognition of 
the doctrine of non-intervention by Congress 
with slavery in the Territories as the only con- 
dition upon'which Alababia would conseat to be 
represented at Cincinnati. This was the ultima- j 
turn of the Alabama Democracy in 1856. I ask I 
iay friend from Ohio, to read that part of thej 
resolutions. 

Mr. PUGE r^d, as follows : | 

,. " 8. That it h expedient that we should bs represented in the 
Democratic national convention, npon such conditions as are 
hereinafter expressed,, , . 

. " 9. That the delegate? to the Dsmocratio national conven- 
tion, )o nominate a President and .Vice President, are hereby 
expressly instracled to insist that the said convention shall adopt 
a platforrai of principles, as the, ba^is of a national orgauization, i 
prior to the noinination of candidates, lineqni vocally ajsertin^, 

'. lo substance, the following propositions; 1. The recognition 
and approval of tha principles of non' intervention by Congress 
npon theeubjectof slavery in the Territories. 2^ That no rSstric- ]• 
tion.or prohibition of slavery, in any Terri, iry, shall hereafter i 
be made by any act of Consrejs. 3. That no State shall be | 
refused admission into the Union because of the existoace of 
slavery therein. 4. The faithful, esecutioii and raajnteiiance 
of the fnptive slave law. 

"10. That if said national convention shall refust ;-j adopt 
the propositions embraced in the preceding, resolution, our 
delegates to said convention are heireby positively instructed to 

• withdraw therefrom." 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ther<i is some very sound 
I ©nd wholesonrte doctrine contained in these in- 
j Btructions. The Alabama delegates were to de- 
i mand that the platforin be made first, and that 
the platform should e-spressly aflSrra the doctrine 1 
I of non-intervention. The Cinoinnati convention | 
acceded to the demands of the Alabtima Democ- 
racy. I indorsed those propositions; I am will- 
ing to abide by. them now. They are a fair ex- 
position of the Kansas- Nebraska bill. They are I 
identical with the Cincinnati platform. Thej 



Charleston convention indorsed these identical 
propositions, nnd Alabama seceded becausa the 
convention did eo! Alabama went into the Cin- 
cinnati convention demanding non intervention 
as tli(j condition' on which sho would remain. 
She got it. She went into the Charleston con- 
vention demanding, the reverse of nou-intsryen- 
•tion as the only couditioc on which she w^ould 
remain. . She did not get it, and she, went out, 
Alabama; led the bolt at Charleston Eolely.for 
the reason that the majority of the convention 
adopted the Alabama ultimatum of 1856! Ire- 
cognize the right of the Democracy of Alabama 
to change their opinions just as often as they 
please. Very few men live who have not changed 
many opinions. . Men who have more regard for 
truth than consistency will ch ■ je whenever con- 
vinced of their error. , Hence I do not condemn 
Alabama for bolting now for the verj^ reason that 
she assigned for going in the Cincinnati coBven- 
tion in 1856; but it is liot to be expected; that 
we who accepted her ultimatnni then, and haVe 
ever since observed it in good faith, should be 
satisfied to be denounced as enemies to the 
South, for holding fast to the sattie ptlnciplea 
which she then proclaimed. 

I repeat, that I am willing now to stand by 
those terms and' conditioiis that Alabama pre- 
scribed B3 her idtimatum in I8r)6 I must do this 
justice to the' Democracy of Alabalrha: I do^not 
believe the Democracy of that State indorse or 
approve of this attempt to break up tha Demo- 
cratic party of uhe untoa because the party 
would riot change; the! platform. I believe' thes 
people of Alhbaiha are now .is much attached to 
the principles of thd Democratic pai'ty, as they 
understood them theniselves and. proclaimed 
them to the world, as they were in 1856. I do 
not believe that Alabama will follow Mr. Yan-ioy 
now in his mad scheme to break up the Demo- 
cratic party in guest of Congressional intervea- 
tion any more; that! she did in 1848, when he 
attempted the same thiiig. 

At this poirili the honorable Senator yielded 
to a motion to adjourn. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 16, 1860, 

Mr. D0UGLA$5. Mr. Preseident, I feel that it 
ia duo to the Senate to express ray sincere thanks 
for the courtesy they extended to ma yesterday, 
in postponing the remainder of my remarka until 
to day, when it was evident thai I was physically 
exhausted. I fear that I shall be under the ne- 
cessity of claiming the indulgence of the "body 
also for the desultory manner in -vviiich I , shall 
present my views torday, and possiblj'^ for cay in- 
ability to say all that I would like to have pre- 
sented to the Senate on this question. A recur- 
rence of a severe disease of the throat, which I 
contracted some yeinrs ago, in discussions in the 
open air in vindication of the principle, of non- 
intervention against the assaults of the Republi- 
can party, hao ' severely affected my voice and 
impaired my physical strength. However, I will 
proceed as best I may, to conclude what I have 
to say upon the question. , 

In the first place, I will answer some objectiona 
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that have been matte to my cotirse, and some of 
the evidences that have been adfluesd to convict 
me of luvving given a wrong conatruotion to the 
KaiisafcvNebrasIca bill. The nrst one is the action 
of the Senate, my own vote included, upon what 
■R 83 known na the Chase amendment to the Kan- 
3E9-Nebraslm act, at the time of ito passage. It 
will be recolie^jied that after the Senate had 
adopted the provision in the fourteenth section' 
of tJio bill, which declared the true intent and 
meaning of the act to be "not to legislate slavery 
into any State or Territory, nor to exclude it 
therefrom, but to leave the people thereof per- 
fectly free to form and regulate their domestic 
institutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States," Mr. Chase, of 
Ohio, offered the following additional amendment, 
to insert the words: ' 

"Under which tho people or the Territory, through thfir 
appropriaKe represeniaUves, may, if they see fit, prohibit ihe 
osistence of slavery therein." 

It will be observed that that amendment was 
precisely the same in its legal effect es the one 
■which Mr. Ohase submitted to the compromise 
measttres of 1850, by which the people of a Ter- 
ritory should have the power to prohibit slavery 
but not the power to introduce and protect it. 
The amendment which he offered to the Kansas- 
Ifebraska bill was intended to have precisely the 
same effect, and was the counterpart of the propo- 
sition of tne Senator from Mississippi, offered as 
an amendment to the compromise measures of 
1850, that the TeiTitorial Legislature should 
have the power to protect, but not to exclude or 
prohibit slavery. When this amendment was 
offered bv Mr. Chase it stood ?n the positipn of 
an amendment to nn amendment. The record 
showe.that Mr. Pratt, of Maryland, appealed to 
Governor Chase to accept an additional amend- 
ment, by inserting the words "or introduce" 
after the' word "prohibit^" so that it would read 
that the people of a Territory might prohibit or 
introduce slavery. Governor Chase's amendment 
being an amendnmet to 'an amendment, the propo- 
sition of Mr. Pratt was out of order. Mr. Sew- 
ard, of K^ew York, made the point of order, 
which was sustained by the Chair, and conse- 
quently Governor Chase having Refused to accept 
the words "or introduce," it was not in order to 
move tho amendment. I will havB an extract 
read from the speech of. Governor Pratt, of 
Maryland, on that occasion, showing what was 
the understanding at the time of the object of 
Mr. Chase's amendment. , 

Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 

" Mr. Pa&TT said : Mr. Preiident, the principje which the 
Senator from Ohio adopts as the principle of hi* amendment is, 
that the qnesticii sh.'tll be left enn'reiy and exclusively to the 
people, wl)elher tliey will prohibit slavery or not. Now, for. 
the purpose of testing the sincerity of the Senator, and !br the 

Furpose of dednciiig the principle of his ainetidnnent correctly, 
propose to amend it by insertin" after the word ' prohibit' the 
words 'orinlrodace;' 'so that, it" my amendment be adopted, 
and the omendmisnt of the Senator from Ohio, as so ansended, 
be inirodoced as a part of thft bill, the principle which he says 
he desires to have tested will be inserted in the bill — that the 
people of the Territories -shall have power to prohibit or intro- 
dooe slavery as they may see proj)er. I snppose the question 
will be taken on tlia amendment which I oiler to the amend- 
meat." 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I remarked, Mr. Sewahd, 
of New York, objected to Governor Pratt's amend- 



ment to insert the words "or introduce," by whick 
he was deprived of the opportunity of having a 
vote on it J. and Governor Chase having refused 
to accept that amendment, it left the Senate to 
vote simply on the question whether they would 
so amend the bill as to, give the power to pro 
hibit without tho power to introduce and protect 
slavery. That amendtnent was'rejected because 
the words offered by Governor Pratt were not ac- 
cepted. And yet, sir, in the face of these facts, 
my vote against this Chase amendment has been 
cited as evidence that I myself was unwilling to 
allow the people to act either for or against 
slavery in the Territories. The d-^bate on this 
amendment shows clearly and conctusively that 
the understanding of the fratners of the bill was, 
that we were to ollow the people tc act aa they 
pleased, so that they did not violate the Conatt 
tution, for or against slavery as they choose; and 
if their territorial enactments were inconsistent 
with tho Constitution, the courts were, to apply 
the remedy, but not Congress. The record shows 
that Mr. Shields, then my colleague, appealed to 
Governor Chase to accept of the amendment of 
Mr. Pratt Mr. Shields, said : 

" If the honorable Senator'will permit, I will suggest to hina, 
if he wishes to test that proposition, 10 put the converse as sug- 
gested by the bonoralije Senator from Maryland, apd then it 
will be a fair proposition. T^ct »he Senatoi from Ohio accept 
the amendment of the Senator from Maryland for tlie purpose 
of testing the qnesUoa." 

I will ask my friend from Ohio also to read 
what Mr. Senator Badger, of North Carolina, thea 
said in respect to this Chase amendment- 
Mr. PGGH read as follows: 

"Mr. Presidsnt, 1 have understood, "< find, correctly, the 
purjort of the amendment oifTeied by tho honorable Senator 
from Ohio. The purpose of the amendment 'aiid the effect of 
the amendment, if adopted by the SenaiQ, atiil standing as'it 
does, are clear and obvious. The rffeclof t'te aviendment, and 
the desijmi of the ameTtdment, are to overrule and subvert the 
very proposition introduced into the bill upon the motion of 
the chairman of ^he Committee on Territories, [Mr. DonoL&S.J 
Is not that o!ear? The position as iw»t*5nds, is an unre- 
atrtctei and vnreaerved refercnr.e to tliPterrilorial authori- 
ties, or the people themselves, to deternune upon the quest'lga 
of slavery ; und, therefo-ie, by tho very terms, as well as by the 
oUvioQs meaning and legal operations of that amendment, fof 

Mr. Ptatt,J TO BNABLK THKM IClTHKR TO KXCtCDE, OR TO 

INTHODCCE, OR TO ALLOW sLiiVKRY. If, therefore, the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio were appended 
to Ihe bill in the connecrion in which he introdaaes it, the ne- 
cessary and inevitable effect of it would be to control and Zfmit 
the InnfTttoffe which the Senate has just puffnlo the bill, andr 
in give it this construction ; that thongh Congress leaves them 
to regalate their own domestic institutions as they please, jet, 
in regard to the subject matter of slavery, the power is confined 
to tlic exclusion or prohibition of it. I say this is both the 
legal effect and the manifest design of the amendment. The 
legal effect is obvious npoti the statement ; the design is obvious 
upon the retosal of the gentleman to incorporate in his amend- 
ment what was suggested by my honorable friend from Mary- 
land, the propriety and fairness of which were iustantly seen by 
my friend from fllinois, [Mr. Shields.] 

♦ * ♦ ♦ * *. # * * 

" r have no hesitation, therefore, in saying that I shall vote 
against the amendment of the Senator from Ohio. The clause 
as it stands is ample. It submits the whole aathority to tho 
Territory to determine for itself. That, in my jadgment, is the 
place -wheioit. ought to be put. If the people oftluee Territories 
choose to exclude slavery, so far from considerinir it a wronjf 
done to me. or to my constituents, I shall not complain of it. 
It is tlieir own business." 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I now ask that the vote oa 
rejecting the Chase amendment, for the reasons 
assigned ill the debate which I have iiuoted, may 
be read. 
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« Mr. PUGH read as follows: 

" Tlio question being taken by yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment of Mr, Chase, it rei\illp(J— yeas 10, nays 3G. 

" Yba8 — Messrs, Chase, Dorfge of Wisconsin, Fesscnilen, 
Fish, Foole, H«mlin, Seward, Smith, Sumner, and Wade— 10. 

" Nayo — Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Badger, Be!!, Benja- 
min, Brodhead, Brown, Rntlor, CIny, Clayton, Unwson, Dixon, 
Podge of Iowa, Douglas, Evans, FitzpairicI;, Gwin, Honston, 
Hunter, Johnson, Jones of Iowa, Jones of Tennessee. Mason, 
Morton, Noiris, Tettit, Pratt. Rusk, Sebastian, Shields, Slidell, 
Stnart, Toucey, Walker, Weller, and Williams — 3l>. 

Mr,. DOUGLAS. Thus it will be seen, from 
the record, that the Ohase amendment waB re- 
jected because it did not leave the people free to 
act on the subject, either for or against slavery, 
to introduce, protect, or prohibit, as they saw 
proper; and that these reasons were assigned at 
the time by southern men— Pratt of Maryland, 
Badger of North Carolina, and others — for voting 
against the Chase amendment. If those who cited 
this amendment, and my votes upon it, against 
me, bad read the debate as well as the amend- 
ment its ?lf, they would have found that it proved 
precisely the I'everse of that for which it was 
cited against me. 

The amendment offered by my colleague, in 
1856, to the Toombs bill, and my vote against it, 
have been cited as evidence that it was not +he 
intention or the undei'standing of any of us, when 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill passed, to allow the 
people to act ca this quesiion. I will ask that' 
the TKUMBtJLii amendment be also read. The bill 
tf> which that amendment was offered was a bill 
kilown as the Toombs bill, to authorize the peo- 
ple of Kansas to form a constil' aon and come 
into the Union as a State, It was not offered as 
an amendment to a territorial bill, but to a State 
bill ; and, as an amendment to a State bill, was 
fixing a construction to a territorial bill which 
was to cease to operate by the admissioa of a 
State under the bill which we were then passing. 

Mr. PUGH read as follows: 

" jSnii be it further, enacted That the provision in the act 
' to organizij the Terrilories of Kansas and Nebraska,' which 
declares it to be ' the true intent and meaning of said act not to 
legislate slavery into any Territory or State, or to exclude it 
therefrom ; bat to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form 
and regulate their domestic in.-'litutions in their own way, sub- 
ject only to the Constilutioa of iheUnited States.' was intend- 
ed t!) and docs confer upon or leave to the people of the Terri- 
tory of Kansas full power at any time throush its Territorial 
Legislature to exclude slavcn/ from said Territory, or to 
rewgniic or re[rulate it therein.'^ 

! Mr. DOUGLAS. Thus it will be seen that the 
' amendment of my colleague, was to declare, in 
i the bill for the admission of a State into the 
j Union, that it was the intent of the act of Cod- 
! gress orgpnizing that Territory, to allow the 
■ people of the Territory either to introduce or ex- 
i elude slavery^, as they sa\* proper. This amend- 
i mentwas rejected by the Senate on two grounds. 
I One was, that it was irrelevant to append it to a 
I State bill, when it was declaring the intent of a 
i territorial bill. The other ground was, that it 
I was an act of uaurpation for the Congress of the 
1 United States to attempt to adjudicate the meau- 
I ing of that territorial bill ; that the question what 
I its tnie intent and meaning was after it passed, 
I belonged to the courts, and' not to the Senate or 
I Hoaso of Representatiyes; and the attempt of 
I Congress thus to expound it was an act of usur- 
I patioii. To prove that such was the etise, I will 



ask to have read brief extracts from various 
speeches v/hich I have collected, showing the 
grounds on which the Trumbull amendnvnt was 
opposed. I vi'ill remark, that no man iiiiiitiated, 
pending that debate, that the Trumbull amend- 
ment did not contain the true meaning of the 
bill; but they said, we will not by act of Con- 
gress attempt to expound a territorial act, 
Mr. PUGil read as follows: 

Mr. Cahs sjaid ; Now, in resppct to myself, I suppose tho 
Senate knows clearly my views, I believe the original act gava 
the Territorial Legislature of Kansas fall [lov/er n pscludo or 
allow slavery " * * • * "Tliisbeirig 

my view. I shall vole against the amendment. 

"Mr. Dot'OLAS said: The reading of the amendment in- 
clines my mind to llie belief that, "in its legal effect, it is pre- 
cisely the same with the original act,- and almost in the words 
of that act. Hence, I Hhonld have no liesitancy in voting for 
it. except that it is patting on ihU bill a matter that does not 
telonc to it." * * * * ^ « * 

"Mr. BioLiir. said: Now, sir, 1 am not prepared to say 
v/lial the intention of the Congress of IS54 was, bccr..ii,e I was 
rrot a member of that Consress. I will not vole on this amend- 
ment, because I should not know that my vote was expressing 
tho truth. I agree, too. with the Senator from Miehigai< [Mr. . 
Cass) and tin) Senator from Illinois. fMr. Dovolah.J that tbii 
is substantially the law as it now exists." , . 

'• Mr. ToDCBY said : Now, 1 <?bject to this amendment as 
superfluous, nugaloiy ; worse than' that, as giving grounds for 
misrepresentation. It leaves the subject precisply, where it is left 
in the Kansas Nebraska bill." « ♦ * • 

"Mr Bay ABi> said; I have no objectirtn to the amendment 
proposed bv the honorable Senator from Illinois, [Kr. TRf Mr. 
BUf.L.] which to me wonld be perfectly sufficient, independent 
of any other ; and that if, it is no'lhinff more or lens thati an 
attempt to give a judicial eiposition by the Congress of the 
Cniiea Stotes to the Constitution; and I hold that they have 
no right to usurp judicial power." 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will ask the reading of the 
vote o;i the reasons assigned in debate for giving 
the vote. 

Mr. PUGH read as follows: 

*' The quesiion being taken by yeas and nays on thr/ amend- 
ment,. lesulted — ^yeas II, navs :14, as follows: 

" YlSAa— Messis. Allen, Bell of New Ham|»hire, Collamer, 
Durl;ee. Fesssuden, Foote, Foster, H&le, Steward, Trumbull, 
anaWade--ll. 

" Nays— Messrs, Adams, Bayard, Benjamin, Biggs, Bigler, 
Rright, Brodhead, Brown. Ca^s, Clay, Crittenden, Dodge, 
Doaglas. Evans. Fll^nnlr'uk. Coyer, Hunter, Iversou, Johnson,, 
Jones of Iowa, Mallpty, Mason, Pntt, Pugh. Reid. Sebastian, 
Slidell, Stuart, Thompson of Kentucky, Toombs, Toacey, 
Weller, Wright, and Vu!ee~34. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Thtis it appears from the 
record that all who voted for the Trumbull amend- 
ment declared by their votes that it was the true 
intent and meaning of the act not to legislate 
slavery into a Territory or out of it, but to leave 
the people thereof to do as they pleased, subject 
to the Coustitution. It appears from the debates, 
however, that all who voted against it assigned 
as a reason for the negative vot« either that it was 
irrelevant^ or that it was a usurpation of judicial 
power ; but no one of them intimated or pretended 
it was not a true explanation of the bill. Mr. 
Bayaep said in his remarks that — 

" It is nothing, more or less than in attempt to give a judi- 
cial exposition, by the Congress of the Unitetl State*, to the 
Constitution ; and I hold iliat they have no right to Uiurp ju- 
dicial power." 

Now what act was it that was to be a usurpa- 
tion of judicial power ? It was the proposition of 
Congress to declare that, under the Nebraska bill, 
and the Constitution of the United States, tho 
peojde of the Territory had the power to intro- 
duce or exclude slavery. Mr. Bayaed said that 
was an act of usurpation, an act be^-ond tbe con- 



stitutional awUiority of the Senate ; ftnd yet we 
have resolutions ii«".v under debate, by AVhicli t^ie 
Senate is caDeil upon to adjudicate that identical 
question. The resolutions on your table provide 
feat ueithev Ooni^ress nor a Tevritoriai Legisla- 
ture have a right to exclude slavery from a Ter- 
ritory. Tiiat is the substance of tjiein. The 
object of the«e resolutions is to aslrtho Senate to 
decide this very judicial question, ■whif'h Mr. 
Batard, in 1856' denounced asbeyoud your con- 
Btitntional authority to do. He denounced it as 
an act of attempted usurpation, and every one of 
you 'stood here silent and heard Mr, Bayard give 
that denunciation to the proposition to expound 
the meaning of the Constitution on this question 
by an act of the Senate. You are now called 
upon by these resolutions to perform that very 
act of usurpation, and deci.de that very judicial 
question which, by the Kansas- Nebraska act, was 
to be referred to the courts and banished from 
Congress forever ; and which you pledged your- 
Belves by that act never to decide in Congress. 
There ia the record, I hold you to your pledges 
that you will leave this questipu to the courts, 
where the Cpnstitution leaves it, where you 
agreed to leave it, and banish it from the Halls 
of Congress, as you agreed to banish it, forever. 

The Senator Yrom Virginia. (Mr, Hunter,) it. 
will be remembered, in Uie extract that I read 
yesterday, declared that the understanding of the 
Nebraska bill was that one point was referred to 
courts, and that was the extent of the limitations 
of the Constitution on the author it;^ of a Terri- 
torial Legislature. That was the point, the only 
Boint that was agreed to be left to the courts, 
'TPhe Senator from yirginia not only made that 
speech in 1S5-4 on. the Nebraskr, bill , when it was 
pending, but last year, when a debat;« .arpse be 
tweeu the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. Brown) 
and myself, on the 23d of February, the Senator 
from Virginia arose and m.ac(e an explaiiation, and 
quoted that very extract as a true exposition of 
flife meaning of the bill, and reaiiirmed it as his 
existing aentiments. Now tbe i^cinats ia called 
upon, in violation of the meaning and/pledges of 
the Nebj-aska act, as defined by the Senator from 
Virginia, to decide that very question by resolu- 
tions of the Senate, which was to be. referred to 
the cfturts and banished from Congress forever. 
I submit whether this is carrying out the true in- 
tent and meaning of that act. ; I submit whether 
this is banishing'the subject ; from the Halls of 
Confress ; whether it is referring it to the people 
immediately intere^ed in it, subject to the limita- 
tions of the ConstitutioH, and leaving the court 
to ascertain the extent of those limitations. 

In the debate growing out of this Toombs bill, 
my colleague put the question to me, after it had 
been answered over and over again in previous 
Bpeeches, whether or not aTerritorial Legislature 
had the power to exclude slavery. He had heard 
niy opinion on that question over and over again. 
I did not choose to answer a question that .hfid 
been BO often responded to, but referred hinl to 
the I'ucEiciary to ascertain whether too power ex- 
isted. I believe the power existed; others be- 
liev43d other wiae; we agreed to differ ; we agreed 
to refer it to the judiciary ; "WO agreed to abide by 



their decision; and I, tru.e to my agreement, ^ 
referred my colleague to the courts to find out 
whether the power existed or not. The fact that 
I referred him to the courts has been cited aa evi- 
dence that I- did not tliink individually that the 
power existed in a Territorial Legislature. Aftex' 
the evidences I produced yesterday,' and the de- 
bate just read upon the Trumbull amendment, 
no mau who was an actor in those scenes has aa 
excuse to be at a loss as to what my opiuibh was. 
But it was not my opinion that was to govern j it 
was the opinion of the courton the question arising 
under a territoi;ial law after the territory should 
have passed a law upon the subject. Bear m 
mind that the report introducing the bill was that 
these questions touchiiig the right of property m 
slaves were referred to the local courts, to the 
territorial courts, with a i,-ight of appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. When that 
case shall arise, and the court shall pronounce its 
iudc^ment, it will be binding on me* on you, sir^ 
and on every gO^d citizen. It must be oamed 
out in good faith; and all the power of this Gov- 
ernment— the Army, the Navy, and the militia— - 
all that we have— must be exerted to carry the 
decision into effect in good faith, if there be resist- 
ance. Do not bring the question back hera fos? 
Congress to review the decision of the court, nor 
for Congress to explain the decision of the court. 
The court is competent to construe its own deci- 
sions, and issue its own decrees to cany its deci- 
sions into effect, -, -I -J J 
We are told that the court has already decided 
the question. If so, there is an end of the con- 
troversy. You agreed to abide by it; I did. It 
it has decided it, Vet the decision go into effect j 
there is an end of it ; what are we quarreling 
about ? Will resolutions of the Senate give any 
additional authority to the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States ? Does it need 
an indorsement by the Charleston convention to 
give it validity? If thei decision is made, it is the 
law of the land, and wt are all bound by it. If 
the decision: is' not madv, then what right have 
you to pass resolutions ^ 
tion, with a view of in 
court? If there is a ditipTlteVl.^ „ , 
pretation and meaning of the decision of the court 
who can settle the true/construction except the 
court itself, when it arises in another case ? Can 
you determine by resolutions here what the de- 
cision of the court is, dr what it ought to be or 
what it will be ? It belongs to that tribunal. The 
Constitution has wisely separated the political 
from the judicial department of the Government 
The Coiistitutioh has wisely made the courts a 
coordinate branch of the Government ; as inde- 
pendent of' us as we are of them. Sir, you have 
n6 fight to instruct that court how they shall 
decide 'this question ii dispute. You have no 
right to define their decision for them. WfaeA 
that decision is made, they will issue the proper 
process for carries Dg it into effect; ana tno Exe- 
cutive is clothca with the Army, the Navy, and 
the militia, the whole power of the Government, 
to execute that decree. All I ask, therefore, of 
you ia Voa-intervebtion; hands off. In the_ lan- 
guage of the Georgia resolutions, let the Bubjeofe 
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Ija bauished forever from the Ilalla of Cofigresa 
or tbo. political, ax'tjna, and referred to the Terrin 
torie!3, with ii right; (jf.nppeal to the. courts ; and 
there is an end to the controversy. 

Haviug eUown conclusively what the under- 
standing of Congress was wpon this question of 
the compromise measures of 1860, and the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill, I will , proceed now to show 
how the President of the United States who 
signed, the bill understood it. I will ask . to have 
read an extract Jrom the message of Pre3ident 
Pierce of December; 185,5. 

Mr. PUGH reud, as follows : 

"ThQscop-5 and effect of the laugmijo of mimal were, not. 
left in doubt. It was lieolared, in IcrrnSi-to I'l" ' iiiteiit 
and moaning of this act not to lecislate siayery into any Terri 
toty or Stiite, nor exclude it therefrom, Kotito leave tiie pedpla 
thereof p^^rfeclly free to form !ui(l,rc>jnl.itetheir domcitiu int.ti- 
tulipns in their own way, liubjecl only to the Con^tiiution of 
tlie United States.' ' ' . ' 

" The mensaro could not bo withstood upon ih merits nloue. 
It \VHE alt.iclfed with violence, on the false Or delri.iivo pretext 
that itjCOnstitnted a breach of f:iilhv Never was objpotion more 
ntteily destitute of sob.st.in!,iid jnslificalion. Wheii, befpie, 
was it imagined by sensible ment lhar. a regulative or declarative 
statute, whether enacted ten or forty years ago, irrepeiiiabiB; 
that an aol of Ci>n;;rcss ii above the Constitution 7 It, indeed, 
thSre vrere in the facts any canso to impute bud faith, it would 
attach to those only who have never ceiised, fiotn the limfe dV 
the enactment of tlio restrictive provision to the present day, 
to deno\ince and condemn it ; who have conaanlly; refused to 
complete ii by needful svipplemenlary legislation ; who have 
spared no exertion to depiivo ii of moral force ; who have 
tiiemselves. a^ain and again, attfiinpled. its.repeal by the eiiact- 
tjient af incompatible provisions; and wlio,. by the inevite- 
ble reactionary etlect of their own violence on ',he subject, 
owaken'eil the country to perception of t ho true eonstilntiohal 
principle of leaving (he matter involved to lb*; discretion of the 
people of the resj/vctiBe existinsf or iNctpr(c«T St.vtbs " 

" U is not. pretented (hat lliij princijilc, or any other, pre- 
clrides the possibility of eviU in practice, disti-tbcd ps political 
action is liable to be by hnnian passions. No form of govetn- 
niejit ia exempt front inconveniences ; but in this, ca^;B they , are 
the result of the nlihse.. and not of the legitimate exercise, of 
the powf iS reserved or conferred in the organization of a Terri- 
tory. ' They are not to be cliErged to the great principle of pirp- 
^dar .sim^uisuly ; on the, contrary, tliey disappear , before the 
intelligence and pairiotisin of the people, exerting through the 
ballot box their peaceful anit silent but irresistible power." ' 

' Mr. DOUGLAS. There you will find that Presi-, 
dent Pierce, Avho signed the Katisas-Nebfaslja 
act, speaks of it as adopting the gretit principle of 
"ptjpular sovereignty" in the ,S,tate3j aud also in 
tng "incipient" States. , What did he mean by 
the word "incipient" States? Not the States 
. that w.ere then in the Union. He .ulic^uestionably 
referred to- the Territories as "incipient States,"^ 
and, as such, were entitled to the benefits' of the 
principles of self-governmerit in respect to their 
domestic concerns. Hence' you find the wb.rd 
"incipient" States, and the words popular sov- 
ereignty," as embracing tbe rights or tlte people ' 
in .those incipient States, of Territories, as we are 
in the habit of designating them; ' 

Here ,1 must be permitted to comment xi\)dn a 
remark of the Senator from Mississippi, in his 
arraigriinent of this.doctx'ine of nOn-intervention,' 
which he chose to call squatter sovereignty. He 
eaid that this doctrine had its first trial on the 
plains of Kansas; that it bore its firat fruits on 
the' plains of Kimsas; and he described . its le^, 
gitim&te fruits as, resulting in 'anarch;^, violence, 
bloodshed, and every imaginable evil. President 
PiercOj in this message, saj'S that those acts were 
abuses of the principle of popular sovereignty, 
in violation of the principle of the act; aiid that 



the principle itself is by no means responsible, 
for, those abuses. I answer thao allegatlo.n,ofth«*. 
Senctor from Mis'iiBsippi by the authority of his 
own chief, the ''resident of the United Stfttos, 
under whom- he f.eld the high and distinguished 
, oiFice of Secretary of War. Nor is it impvopei? 
here for me to excess my amazement "that tho 
Senator from Mississippi wouhi cite the abusea, 
the acts of violence, and of fraud, that occ«rred 
in violation of this principle under the Adminis- 
tration >f which he was a ruling spirit, as evi- 
dences that the' principle that brought that Ad- 
ministration into existence was a vicious and dan- 
geri)\is principle.. I had supposed that the Sennr 
tor frum .Mississippi had given in his adhesion to 
this doctrine of non-iutervention, I had sup- 
posed that he looked with pleasure upon the pas* 
sage of the Kunsas-Nebraska act. I had sup- 
posed that he considered that as a great measure 
of relief to the southern States of this tJmon, 
and that he would have been the first to defend 
it, as in duty bound, having held office under the 
Administration that glories in the passage of the 
act Now we find he takes pleasure ia citing 
those very abuses ia justification- of his course 
when he fought the principle, and as a verifioai- 
tion of what he told us before the southern States 
figreed to acquiesce in the principle. I was not 
prepared to hear this from the gentleman from ' 
Mississippi. • . . .. 

Mr.i DAVIS. You do not pretend to quote.ifel 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 1 do not pretend to quota 
the language.. I pretend only to eay that, in sub- 
stance, he did declare that this principle had its 
first trial , o5i. the plains of Kansas, and. bore ita 
first fruits upon tho plains of Kansas; that it waS' 
accompanied with unuiitigatcd arid untold evils, 
and produced all sorts of mischief; and the in- 
ference was that these results justified him in his 
original opposition to the principle. 

1 now pass to the next chapter in. the history 
of this principle of non-iutervfintion, -which you 
will find in tn<i proceedings of the national con^ 
veption, held, at Ciuciiiuati, in 1856. You all 
remember that Alabama sent, her del^gatea to 
Cincinnati, demanding that the usages of tlie 
party should be reversetJ, and that : a platform, 
should be first mode, and then furnishing the ul- 
timatum which, if not HC ceded to, must be; the 
cause foi- an instant withdrawal of the Alabama 
delegates from thftt convention. That ultimatum 
\yas that the convention, in its platform, sbould' 
recognize the principle of non-intervention by- 
Congress with slavery -in the Territories. The 
convention yielded to the Alabama ultimatum. 
The cor vention incorporated that principle: into 
the platform in language so explicit that no one 
c!vn misunderstand it. i ask to, liave so much of 
the Cincinnati platform- Vead as announced this 
doctrine^ of norij-interventio.n, , 

Mr. PUGH read, as follows : 

" The Annrican Democracy leoognize and adopt fhe:pria- 
ciples conl.-iijied in.the organio laws establishing the Tarritor/es 
of 'Kansua anil j^ebraska,,a8 embodying the Only sound «niJ 
safe solutiot? of thoj ■ slaivpry que§)ion,' opon which Ihe.gieat 
natiocal idea of the people of tliis whole, country ftsn reposiS iii 
its determined coBsetvatism .of the Upion— kos-intsrfer- 
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"That this \vas tho ba^is of the coniproiiiiso of l<i)0, con- 
firmed by both tlio neinoeratio and Whie parties in natioiiiil 
convention, ratified by tlie peoplo ia the cleotioii of I85S, and 
tightty applied to the orfianizniion of Territories in 1^54. 

" That by t)io uniforrrj applloation of this Deniooratio prin- 
ciple to the organization of Teriitorics, and to the admission of 
now States, with or \irithout domestic fdavery, as tliey may 
elect—the equal rights of all tiie 9ta es will he preserved intact — 
the original compacts of the Constit ition maintained inviolate— 
and the perpetuity and expansion of this Union insnred to its 
utn6i>3S eafiaeity of enibracinj;, in ,>once and harmony, every 
fnture Stale that may bo constiiuteit or annexed, with a repub- 
lican fotm of government." 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There it will be found that 
the Democratic party affirmed, at Cincinnati, in 
languago too explicit to tidmit of any possible 
miBConstruction, the doctrine of non-intervention 
by Congress with Blaverj- in the States or Terri- 
toiies, and in the District of Columbia. I only 
call attention to it now so far as relates to non- 
intervention in the Territories. The platform also 
declared thatthe same principle of non-interven- 
tion was affirmed by both parties at Baltimore, in 
1852 ; showing that the Democratic party under- 
stood in 1856 tliat the convention which nomi- 
natsd General Pierce — upon which nomination 
General Pierce was elected President — did affirm 
this doctrine of non-intervention. It declared 
that both parties (Whig and Democratic) had 
affirmed the doctrine. It declared, also,* that 
this principle was correctly applied in the Kan 
sas-Ifebraska bill ; and that it was the great con- 
servative principle upon which alone the peace 
and perpetuity of this Union could be sustained. 

I wish it also to be borne in mind that the plat- 
form of principles was declared at Cincinnati 
unanimously, the votes being taken by States, and 
every delegation, from every State in' the Union, 
■was unanimous in its vote in favor o^f the princi- 
ple. There was no one man in Missispippi then 
protesting against it; no one man iii Alabama 
protesting against it; no one man in South Caro- 
lina protesting against it; none in Georgia; none 
in. any southei'n State of this Union. Are we 
now to be told that a platform adopted by the 
unanimous vote of every delegation, from every 
State in tile Union, in 1856, is so unsound and so 
rotten four years after, as to justify the very 
States who dictated it then in breaking up the 
party, because we insist upon adhering to it nov? 

But, sir, not only did the party unanimously 
affirm this doctrine in 1856, but your candidates 
nominated at that time accepted the nomination 
on that platform, with a construction which they 
then put upon it for themselves. I will now 
show yon that they then put upon that platfonn 
the identical construction which I have ever 
placed upon it. I ask to have read an extract 
from the letter of acceptance of Mr. Buchanan, 
on the 16th of June, 1856. 

Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 

"The agitation on the question of domestio slavetj has 
too long dtsiracted and divided the people of this Union, 
and alienated tlieir afTectiona frotn each other. This agi- 
tation has assumed many forma since iti commencement, 
but it now seeiDiS to bo directed chiefly to the Territories ; 
and judging from its present character, I thinic we may 
safely ontieipate that It is rapidly approaohina ' a Dnality.' 
The recent legislation of OoDgress respectiiig domestic 
slavery, derived, aa it has been, from the original and pure 
fountain of legitimate political power, the will of the ma- 
jority, promises ere long to allay the dangerous excite- 
ment. This legislation Is fotmded upon priuciples as an- 



cient US free government itself; and in acc<>r(!anco with. ,, 
them has simply declared that the peoplo of a Territory, 
like those of a State, shall decide for themaolves whether 
slavery shall or shall not exist within their limits."; i, ' . 

Mr. DOUGLAS.' Mr, Buchanan not oillj' ac- 
cepted the Cincinnati platform, but k^.was kind 
enough to tell the people of the United States 
what it meant, and that it meant that the people 
of a Territory, like those of a State, should de- 
cide for themselves whether, 'slavery should or 
should not exist within their limits. There .is 
nothing equivocal in this language. It ia squat- 
ter sovereignty in its broadest sense, as the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi uses that term. The people 
of a Territory, like.those of a State, shall decide 
for themselves whether slavery shall exist or not. 
Mr. Buchanan told the people that slavery could 
not exist in a Territory unless the people of a 
Territory said eo ; it should exist, if they said so, 
and not otherwise. Mr. Buchanan was elected 
on that construction of the platform. I do not 
nsk that you shall now give it that construction. 
I only ask that you readopt the platform, and 
let it construe itself. But Mr. Buchanan was 
perifectly sound on that platform in 1856, with a 
construction identical with that which ia now 
denounced as a heresy. The distinguished gen- 
tleman who was nominated and elected Vice 
President on the same ticket with Mr, Buchanan, 
understood the platform in the same way that 
Mr. Buchanan did. After his nomination at Cin- 
cinnati, he returned to his home in Lexington, 
and his neighbors assembled, as might have been . 
expected, where they had such devotion to their 
distinguished fellow-citizen, and congratulated 
him on his good fortune in receiving the nomi- 
nation, and Mr. Breckinridge, ia reply to that 
congratulation, made them a speech, which was 
published at the time, froni which I will present 
an extract, showing you how he understood the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill and the Cincinnati plat- 
form. 

Mr. PUGH read as follows : 

"Upon the distracting qnesiion of domestic slavery, their . 
.position is clear. The whole power of the Democratic organi- 
zation is pledged to the following propositions : that Congress 
shall not intervene upon thin subject in ihe States, in the Terri- 
tories, or in the District of Coluinhia; ti.at the people of each 
Territory shall determine the qnesiion for themselves, and bs 
admitted into the Union upon a footing of perfect eijaalily with 
the original States, withont discrimination on account of the 
allowance or prohibition of shivery." 

Mr. DOUGLAS, It seems that the Demo- 
cratic party, in its whole organization, was 
pledged to the proposition of non-intervention 
by Congress, and referring the question to tho 
people of the Territories. That is the way I 
understand it. I stand upon that platform now. 
I have great difficulty with my political friends 
in harmonizing upon platforms, and have ten- 
dered them various propositions. I have ten- 
dered them tho Florida platform of 18-47, and 
they would not take it; the Georgia platform of 
1854, aiid they would not take it; the Alabama 
ultimatum of 1856,, and they would not take it. 
I tender them now Mr. Bucrsanau's letter of ac- 
ceptance in 1856; let it construe itself, and see 
if we cannot harmonize on that; or I tender Mr. 
Breokinridoe's speech of acceptance in Lexing- 
ton, in 1856, and let it construe itself. I will not 
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dot an i ov cross a I.. Gentlemen, will yow take 
youv own language when you accepted and con- 
strued the platform? I am willing to be accom- 
modating. . I do not insist on a platform from 
my speeclies or my writings. I can pick one up 
all over the Senate, all over the country, fr6ra 
the speftches and writings of those v;ho now ar- 
raign me as not being sound on the slavery ques- 
tion. (Applause in the galleries.) 

Even after the election in 1856, the same prin- 
ciple was emphatically announced and affirmed ; 
for in Mr. Buchanan's inaugural address, he de- 
clared: 

" We have recently passed ihrough a presidential contest, in 
wliicli the passions of our fellow citi/.ens were excited to the 
highest dcgiee by tiaestiniis of deep and viial iinporlance ; but 
when the people proclaimed their will, the tempest at once sub- 
sided, and all was calm, 

" The voice of the, majority, speaking in the manner pre 
scribed by the Constilution. was liecrd, and instant submission 
followed. f)ur own country cqdM alone have exhibited so 
grand and striking a spectacle of the capacity of man for self- 
government, 

" What a hanpy conception, then, was it for Conpress to np 
ply this simple rule — that liiewill oF the majority shall govern — 
to the settlement of the qneslion of domestic slavery in the 
Territories ! Congress is neither to 'legislate slavery into nnv 
Territory or Stale, nor to exclude it therefrom ; but to leave the 
people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic 
institutions in iheir own way, snbjeol only to the Consiituiion 
of tha United States,' As a nnlnral consequf-Dce, Coupress- 
has also prescribed that, when the Territory oi' Kansas shall be 
admitted as a State, ' it shall be received into the Union, with 
or without slavery, as llieir constitution may prescribe at the 
time of their admission.' 

*' A difference of opinion has adseti in regard to the point o( 
time when the people of a Territory shall decide Ibis (juestion 
for themselves. This is happily a matter of but little practical 
importance." 

"What a happy conception," he says, "for 
Congress to apply this simple rule — that the will 
of a majority shall govern — to the settlement of 
the question of domestic slavery in the Territo- 
nes!" And, having applied it to the Territories, 
be says, that, "as a natural consequence, Con- 
gress has prescribed that when the Territory of 
Kansas shall be admitted as a State, it shall be 
received into the Union, with or without slavery, 
as their constitution ma)' prescribe at the time of 
their admission 1" So it seems that the right of 
the people to decide the slavery question at the 
time of admission was " a natural consequence" 
of the right of the people to decide the same 
question in their territorial condition. "The 
point of time" when the people of a Territory 
should decide the slavery question was deemed 
of "but little practical importance" by Mr. Bu- 
chanan. Yet the very point of time which was 
deemed of little y)ractical importance, is now 
urged by his professed friends as sufficient for 
breaking up the Democratic party, and endan- 
gering the existence of the Union 1 

I speak of these things with entire respect. I 
do not bring them up for the pu)rpo.«e of coiidem- 
nation, or to place any man in a false position. 
If these gentlemen stand now where they did in 
1856, 1 am with them. If they do not, the ques- 
tion arises, who has changed? If they have 
changed, I do noi complain of them for it. If 
they have had n€w lignt, if they have studied 
the subject more maturely, and have honestly 
come to the conclusion that they were then in 
error, they were bound as honest men to change. 
But if that be the case, I think I have the right 



to ask thai they will furnish ine with those argu- 
ments and veasoiis which induced the change in , 
their mintis, in order that I may correct mv er- 
rors too, if indeed I am in error. I do not tbiuk 
there is any wisdom in the declaration thftt. you 
have never changed an opinion. While I claim 
a very consistent record as a public lakn, I have 
often had occasion to say that I ha'^i) modified 
ray opinions on many questions, and take more 
pleasure in retracting an error than in persever- 
ing in it. All I ask js, if it be true tli At gentle- 
men have taken a step in advance or fn, stop back- 
ward, that they will excuse me for not following 
Ihem until they convince me that they ought to 
have taken that step. 

The country has been informed that I was re- 
moved from the post of chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Territories, in 1858, because l uttered 
at Freeport, Illinois, the identical sentiments 
contained in the speeches and letters of accep- 
tance of Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Breckinridge m 
1856. My heresy consisted in uttering the same 
sentiment then that the Senator from Mississippi 
bears testimony that I held and uttered in 185Q.; 
that it has been shown tb^ I uttered, dm-ing the 
debate on the Kansas-Nebraska bill, in 1864, and 
in the debates of 1856, and which I was knoVn 
to have held for many years. I do not complain 
of my removal from the committee. I acknowl- 
edge that, if it be true that my opinions were so 
heretical, that I d.id not fairly and honestly rep- 
resent the sentiments of the Senate on these 
great questions, it was right to displace me, and 
put a man there who did. I have no complaints 
to make. But when you displace rae for that 
reason, do iiot charge t^iat I have changed, wheu 
the fact is, that you have changed your own 
opinions. Y.ou did elect me chairman of that 
committee, in 184'7,« with a knowledge ot my 
opinions. You re-elected me each year for eleven 
years, by a unanimous vote in caucus, with a full 
knowledge of those opinions. At the end of 
eleven years, you removed me for holding the 
identical opinions that I held when you had 
unanimously selected me. I do not complain of 
this; but I do think that fairnesss requires that 
the facts should have been stated truly; and yon 
should have said, ""We have got tired of this 
doctrine of non-intervention ; it does not work 
to suit us; it has not yielded such practical 
fruits on the plains of Kansas as we anticipated; 
we have concluded to abandon it all, tind go 
back to the old doctrine proclaimed by Yancey, 
at Baltimore, in 1848, and rejected by the con- 
vention by an almost unanimous vote," _ 

Now, sir, there is a diiference of opinion, it 
seems, on this question, between rae ahd a ma- 
jority oi" the Democratic Senators. I regret that 
difterence. It would have afforded fne sincere 
and genuine satisfaction if I could have continued 
to hold the same relations on this question that I 
did formerly. It was painful to me to find thafc 
this difference of opinion had grown up, and that 
they had determined to make this new test by 
v/hich ray orthodoxy was to be questioned, and I 
was to be branded as a heretic. While I regret- 
ted that determination on the part of some politi- 
cal friends here, I cannot recognize, and do not 
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now recognize, tlie right of a caucus of the Senate, 
or of the House, to presorihe new tests for the 
Democratic party. Senators, are not chosen for 
the purpose of making pai'ty platforms. That is 
HO part of their duty. Under our political sya- 
tem there has grown up an organization known 
as a niitioual convention, composed of delegates 
eleeisfi fresh from tlie people, to assemble once in 
four years to establish a platform for the party 
arid select its nominees. The Cincinnati platform 
■wiisjthe an}y authoritative exposition of Demo- 
, cratic fai til i^ntil the Charleston convention met. 
1 have stood firmly, faithfully'bj' the Cincinnati 
platform, arid have looked confidently to the 
Charleston, convention to find it rea,fl3rmed. You 
gentlemen who differ with me, agreed to appeal 
to Charleston as the grand council that should de- 
cide all differences of political opinion between 
you and me. I agreed, also, to look to the Charles- 
ton convention as the representatives of the party 
assembled from every State in the Union, and af- 
ter great deliberation, three days' debate in com- 
mittee, and a very elaborate and able debate in 
full convention, the party determined, by.an over- 
whelming majority, itffavor of the readoption of 
the Cincinnati platform. 

I have told you all the time during the exist- 
ence of these differences of opinion, that I was in 
favor of the Cincinnati platform without the dot- 
ting of an i, or the crossing of a t. The Charles- 
ton convention affirmed the same platform. I am 
no longer a heretic. I am no longer ah outlaw 
from the Demoeratio party. I am no longer a 
rebel against the Democratic organization. The 
Charleston convention rej)udiated this new test, 
contained in the Senate caucus resolutions, by a 
majonty of twenty-seven, and affirmed the Cin- 
cinnati platform in lieu of ^t. . Then, so far as the 
platform is concerned, I am sustained by the party 
— the only authority on earth which, according 
to Deodocratic usages, can determine the Demo- 
cratic creed. The question now is whether my 
friend from Mississippi will again acquiesce in 
the decisions of his party upon the platform 
•which they have adopted, or is he going to retire 
from the pai'ty, bolt its nominations, break it up, 
because the party has -concluded not to change 
from its position of 1856. Are my friends around 
me here going to desert the pai'ty because the 
pai'ty has not changed as^suddenly as they have? 

The country has often been told that I and my 
friends in Illinois were not acting in harmony 
■with theDemocratic organization. We have said, 
in replj' to thataccusation, " We will appeal to the 
national convention at Charleston and ascertain 
■who constitute the Democratic party in Illinois, 
•whether it be the regular organization, that sus- 
tains me, or the Federal officeholders that acted, 
•with the Republicans, against me." The Federal 
. officeholders sent their delegates to Charleston. 
The regular Democratic organization, known as 
the Douglas organization — the same organization 
that returned me to the Senate; the same organi- 
zation that beat the Republicans and the Federal 
officeholders combined in 1858 — sent their dele- 
gates to Charleston, and the convention proceed- 
ed vath great deliberation and impartiality arid 
integrity to decide between them, and decided, 



by a unanimous vote, that the Federal officehold- 
ers of Illinois do not belong to the Deraocratie 
party- — (laughter) — rejected them by a unani- 
mous vote. So far, therefore, as these "national 
Democrats" of lUinpis, who, in order to carry out 
Democratic principles, sustained the Abolition 
candidates, are conceroed, the party has unani- 
mously decided, at Charleston, that *aey do not 
belong to the party. 

The party decided at Charleston also, by a ma- 
joritj' of the whole electoral college, that I was 
the choice of the Democratic party of America 
for the Presidency of the United States, giving 
me a majority of fifty votes, over all the other 
candidates combined ; and yet my Democracy ia 
questioned. (Laugliter.) So far as I am indi- 
vidually concerned, I want no further or higher 
indorsement. I have arraigned no man. I have 
attempted to proscribe no man for differing with 
mo in opinion. I have at all times fjaid that I 
was willing to appeal to the grand council of the 
party assembled in national convention, to de- 
cide these differences of opinion. They have 
decided them decided in my favor on all points 
—the platform, the organization, and, least of all, 
the individual. That is the least of all ; for my 
friends who .know me best know that I had no 
personal desire or wish for the momination; know 
that 'I prefer a seat in the Senate for six yeari to 
being President, if I could have the nomination 
and be elected by acclamation ; .«nd know that 
my name never would have been presented at 
Charleston, except for the attempt to proscribe 
me as a heretic, too unsound to be the chairman 
of a committee of this body, where I have held 
a seat for so mony years without a suspicion rest- 
ing on my political fidelity. i 

I was forced to allow my name to go there in 
self-defence; and I will now say that had any 
gentleman, friend or foe, received a majority of 
that convention .over me, the lightning would 
have carried a message withdrawing my name 
from the convention.' I have not lust enough 
for office to desire to be the nominee against the 
known wishes .and first choice of a majority of 
my party. In 1852, the instant Franklin Pierce 
had a majority vote, the telegraph carried my 
message congratulating him as the choice of the 
party ; and it was read in the convention before 
the vote was announced. In 1856, the instant 
Mr. Buchanan received a majority vote, the light- 
ning carried my message that James Buchanan, 
having received a majority of the votes of the 
party, in my opinion, was entitled to the nomi- 
nation, and that I hoped my friends would give 
him the requisite two-thirds, and then make the 
vote unanimous. Sir, I would scorn to be the 
standard-bearer of my party when I was not the 
choice of the party. All the honors that a na- 
tional convention can confer are embi^aced in the 
declaration that I am the first choice of the prr- 
as their standard-bearer, repeated on fifty-seven 
ballots. I ask liothing more. The party v/ill 
go on and do what its own interest and its own 
integrity may .require. 

But, sir, I do rejoice that this good old Demo- 
cratic party, the only organization now left suffi- 
ciently national and conservative in its principles 
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and great in its numbeva to preserve this Union, 
ha.B determined to adhei'c to the great principle 
of non-intervention by the Federal Governmant 
with the domestic attnirs of distant Territories 
rend provinces. It is a pleasing duty to me to de- 
fend this glorious old party against those who 
would destroy it becaxise the party will not 
change its platform to suit thejr purposes. The 
leadership at Charleston, in this attempt to di- 
vide and destroy the Democratic party, wa3 in- 
trusted to appropx'iate hands. No man possessed 
the ability, or the courage, or the sinceiity in hia 
object^ for such a mission, in a higher degree, 
than the gifted Yancey. He has a right to feel 
proud of his achievements ot Charleston. In 
1848, at Baltimore, he proclaimed the same doc- 
trine, and.failed to get a State to stand by him 
in seceding; there his doctrines were repudiated. 
Boldly and fearlessly he put his protest on x'ecord 
against the doctrine of non intervention, and 
withheld his assent to the support of the nomi- 
nee, because he conscientiously believed , that the 
South ought to insist on the doctrine of interven- 
tion by Congress in support of slavery iii the 
Territories when the people did not want it. 
Overruled by five or ten to one in Baltimore in 
1848, overruled unanimously at Baltimore in 
18(52, in 1856 he concluded that perhaps he would 
tnpke a virtue of necessity, and submit to non- 
intervention ; and he got up instructions. in favor 
of non-intervention, and succeeded in putting it 
in the platform, before the nomination of the 
candidate, in 1856. But very soon he came to 
the conclusion that this great Democratic party 
was not competent to preserve and maintain 
the rights of the South under the Constitution. 
He came to the conclusion that it was time to 
institute some other organization for the main- 
tenance of southern rights. That he was con- 
Bcientious and sincere in his views, I do not doubt; 
but that they lead directly, inevitably, to a dis- 
solution of the Union, and the formation of a 
southern confederacy, if carried out, I think is 
beyond all question. Doubtless many Senators 
have seen the letter of Mr. Yancey to Mr. Slaugh- 
ter, of the date of June 15, 1858, upon the sub- 
ject of " PUEOIPITATING THE CoVtON StATES INTO 

REVOLUTION." In Order timt the Senate and the 
country may see that I do Mr. Yancey full justice, 
I shall have the whole letter read. 
Mr. PUGH read, as follows: 

MoNTOUMBRY, June 15, 1853. 

Deau Sir: Your kind letter of the l.'ilh is received. 

I hardly apree with >■«>» that a general movemont can be 
if.iade that will cJear out the Auge.iu stable If the Democracy 
were overi'ircwTi, it would reiulr, in giving place to a greater 
and hungrier sv/arm of flies. 

The remedy of the t^outh is not in such a process. Tt is in n 
'diligent organization of her true .iieu for tlio prompt resistance 
ao the next aggre.--sion. It mtist come in the nature pf things. 
No national patty can save as ; no sectional party can ever do 
it. But if we could do as our fathers did — organize "commit- 
;tee3 of safety " all over the cotton Ptatc- (and il is only in them 
that, we can hope for any effective movemeQt,)--\ve shall fiio 
'the southern heart, instract the southern mind, give courage to 
each oilier, and, at the proper moment, by one organized, con 
<:erted .action, wo can ptecipttatfi the cotton Slates into a revo- 
lution. 

The idea has been shadov/ed forth in the Sooih by Mr, Rof- 
has' been taken up and recommended by the Advertiser, 
under the name of "League of United Southerners," who, 
keening up their old party relations on oil other questions, will 
5iola the southeia issue jiaraixiount, aud will influence patties, 



Legislatures, r.ud etatesmea. I hav- nGiinio to enlarge, htitto 
ouggest raerslv. , 
in haste, yiara, fee, > W.L.YANCEY. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That letter, it is due to Mr. 
Yancey to state, was intended ao u private letter 
to his friend, Mr. Slaughter, and was published 
without his authority. Having been ropublwhed 
and severely commented upon by the editor of 
the Richmond South, Mr. Yanoey addressed, a 
lettea' of explanation to Mr, Pryob, in whiob he 
declared that it was a private letter, writ^sati la 
the freedom and carelessness of private "^kmfi.- 
denee, and was subject to hostile critioism. 
Therefore, he proceeded to explain more fully 
what his views were upom the question. I hava 
endeavored to obtain an entire and perfect copy 
of this letter to Mr. Pryor, without success. I 
find, however, a long extract, embodying proba- 
bly the whole of its material parts, in the Na- 
tional IrttoIIii^encer of September 4, 1858, which, 
I have no doubt, gives a fair representation of 
Mr. Yancey's opinions. Finding it in the Intelli- 
gencer, a newspaper so proverbial for its accu- 
racy and its fairness, I doubt .not that the extract 
does full justice to the writer. In the forepart 
of the letter, Mr. Yancey proceeds to say that, "to 
be candid, I place but little trust in such States 
as Delaware, Maryland, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Missouri." He has but little eonfidence m 
them. He tl).en prpceeds to give his reasons why 
he cannot trust them,. Delaware he regards as 
nominally a slave State, but substantially anfi- 
alavery. On that he differs in opinion, from the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware, (Mr. Bay- 
ARO,) who thinks that Delawai-e has such an in- 
terest in slavery that it is worth while to break 
up the Democratic party on account of slavery. 
(Laughter.) But Mr. Yancey has not much faith 
in Delaware and Maryland. He cannot trtlst 
Maryland because, he says, she keeps Abolition- 
ists in Congress Then, he sayg, he cannot trust 
Missouri, because she, for a long time, sustained 
a Free-Soiler in the Senate, and afterwards in the 
House of Repi-esentdtives^alluding to' Colonel 
Benton. Then, he says, he cannot trust Tennes- 
see, because she kept an Abolitionist here. in the 
Senate so loiig, and reelected him ; and besides, he 
says Teimessee never had his confidence since; a 
Methodist conference refused to expunge certain 
anti-slavery opioicins which John Wesley had 
inserted into the ritual. He .cannot trust Ken- 
tucky, because Kentucky, for so many yeai-s, 
sustained such Free-Soilei's as Clay and Cuitten- 
den! (Laughter.) He then says: ' 

" I did not n^mo Virginia, ft is true I did not discriminate 
between Viicinia and the other border States, My parpOiedid 
not call fb( it." ' . 

After giving his reasons why he coald net trust 
the border slaveholding States which I hdve 
named, and- why he proposed to plunge the cot- 
ton Sta,te3 into revolution, separating them from 
the border slave States, he proceeds as follows: 
Mr. PUGH read the following : 

" It is equally true that I do not expect Virginia to IckcaAV 
initi;«i,ve steps towards a dissolution of the Union, wliea that 
exigency ,^liuU b« . fcrced upon the Spulh. Her position 
bolder Hta t' arid tVe^l cpnsidert-d' sintliern policy, (a policy 
wbicli hDS.V-^eit dlgesttd and undersSoddf 'aDd approved by the 
ablest rnen in Virginia, as you yourself must be aware,) wotild 
Eeem to demand tliat, when such movement lakes plac? by any 
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conaiileriibio iiuinbc-r of southern States, Virginia nnd the other 
border Stales slioulil remain in iba Union, where, by their post 
tion sxnH their conii»el3, they couhl prove laoro etibctive friend?, 
tUrni by moving oul of the Uiiion. and tlipsgivinf: to the sonth- 
cm eqnfedeiacy a long itbolitioii hostile border to w.itcli. In 
the evpnt ot the movement beinjr Bisccessfiil, in, time, Virginia, 
and the other border Stntcs lh;it desired it, ci>uld Join the south- 
ern oonfederaey, and be protected by tlio povverof its arms and 
itsdiploinacjt • 

" Your etiarge that I desij;ned to, and did, impeach the fideli 
ty of Virginia, is untrue, hoviiover much of truth there may be in 
ii witU leferenco to those border States that I have named." 

,Sr/jDOUGLAS. So it seems that, iu 1858, a 
\¥all-digest(?d plan had been matured and ap- 
proved by many of the ablest men of tlie South, 
and even in Virginia; and that by that plan it 
•«va3 not expected that Virginia, and these other 
unsound border States, were to go out of the 
Union when the South was forced to dissolve — 
using the word " forced." One would suppose 
that if there was any sucli injustice to the slave- 
holding States as to force the South out, in de- 
fence of her constitutional rights, Virginia would 
be expected to be as tenacious of them as any 
other State ; but he did not expect that. Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Maryland, 
and Delaware, were expected, by that plan, to 
remain in the Union, for the reason that, by so re- 
maining, they could render more service to those 
■who went out than they could if they went out 
■with them. A very enviable position Mr. Yancey 
puts the Old Dominion in I , He wishes to retire 
from you, and asks you to remain with us, in or- 
der that you may annoy and distract and betray;! 
us, for the benefit of those that go out; and he 
holds out the assurance that, in the course of 
time, perhaps, Virginia and Maryland, and Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and Missouri, may become 
sound enough to be admitted into the southern 
confederacy. He is going to keep you on proba- 
tion awhile, gua -ding a long abolition frontier, 
for the benefit of the cotton States ; and after 
awhile, perhaps, if you do good 'service, and so 
act as to be entitled to his respect and confidence, 
theii he will admit you into this southern con- 
federacy of the cotton States! 

Mr. Yancey tells us of the "w jll-digested 
plan." It was not, to be executed at once; and 
m the. mean tipae all the men . in the plan must 
preserve their relations in the Democratic party, 
BO as to influence public men and puVjlio measures, 
and thus be ready to have more influence in pre- 
cipitating this result on the party, and breaking 
it up. Part, of the plaa was to pretend still to 
be members, keep in tlie party, go into fellowship 
■with xis, seem anxious to preserve the organiza- 
tion,, and at the proper time plunge the cotton 
States into revolution. What was the proper 
time, to which he alluded? Was it at the 
Charleston convention? Was that to be the au- 
picioua moment? The history of the event 
shows that Mr. Yancey there act^d up to bis 
programme announced in his letters to Slaughter 
and Peyoe. He preserved his relations with his 
party with a view of exercising influence on pub- 
lic men and measuree, over northern as wt?ll as 
southern men, and finp,lly pr^t)oied nn_ interven- 
tion platform, revjifaing iha creed . of the party, 
and " at the proper time"' he did precipitate the 
cotton States into revolution,. an{J led .thein out 



of the convention. The programme was ctirried 
out to the letter; and ha did leave in the conven- 
tion those unsound States that he could not trust, 
such as Virginia and Tennessee and Kentucky 
and Missouri and '^orth Carolina and Delaware 
and Maryland. Part of Delaware, i believe, fol- 
lowed him; but they came to the conclusion that , 
Delaware wp,s not big enough to divide. (Laugh- 
ter.) Her ehQmj)ion returned back into the north- 
ern confederacy. Was it to keep watch, an_d 
guard an abolition frontier for the benefit of 
the cotton States ? Is Delaware to be received 
into Mr. Yancey's southern confederacy after a 
while? Will lie consent to allow Virginia to 
come? Will North Carolina be accepted by him? 
Will Tennessee be permitted to come in, now 
that she has got rid of her Free-Soil Senator? 
Will he allow Kentucky to join, -when such Abo- 
litionists as Clay and Ckittenwen have ceased to 
represent her?, I beg the pardon of the Senator 
from Kentucky for repeating his name in this 
connection. The gallant Senator from Kentucky 
an Abolitionist 1 A Free-Soiler I A man whose 
fame is as wide as civilizatiori, whose patriotism, 
whose loyalty to the , Constitution was never 
questioned by men of any party ! (Applause in , 
the galleries.) Oh, with what devotion could I 
thank God if every man in America was just 
such an Abolitionist as Henry Clay and John J. 
Crittenden ! (Renewed applause.) 

The PRtSIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foot.)— 
Order! 

. Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to God that the whole 
American people were just such Abolitionists as 
Clay and CnrrrENDEN. (Applause in the galleries.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is 
obliged to say that a repetition of the offence 
from the galleries must be followed by an order 
for the clearance of the galleries forthwith. The 
Chair gives thia notice to all persons occupying 
seats in the galleries on the assumed authority 
and direction of the Senate itself. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not say that Mr. Yancey 
and his associates at Charleston mean disunion. 
I have no authority for saying any more than 
appears in the publication of his matured plan. 
Sir. it was said with truth that the order of bat- 
tle. issued at Cerro Gordp by General Scott a day 
before the battle, was a complete history of the 
triumph after the battle was over, so perfect 
were his arrattge'iuents, so exact was the compli- 
ance with his orders. The programme of Mr. 
Yancey, published two years ago, is a truthful 
histoi'y of the secession movement at Charleston. ■ 
I have not the slightest idea that all those who 
eamo under his influence in maturing his meas- 
ures, concurred in the ends to which these meas- 
ures inevitably led; but what were Mr. Yan- 
«ey's measures? He proposed to insist upon a 
platform identical in every feature with the cau- 
cus resolutions which we are now asked to adopt. 
The Yancey platform at Charleston,, known as 
the majority report from the eomnjittee on reso- 
lutions, in substance and spirit and legal effect, 
was the same as the Senate caucus resolutions; 
the- same as the resolutions now under discus- 
sion, and upon which the Senate la called upon 
to vote. 
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I do not aupposo that any gentleman advocat- 
ing this platform in the Senate, means or desires 
disunion. I acqxiit each end every man of such 
a purpo.' o ; but I believe, in ni^' conscience, that 
Buch a platfovm of principles, insisted upon, will 
lead directly and inevitably to a dissolution of 
the Union. This platform demands congressional 
intervention for slavery in tiie Territories in cer- 
tain events. What are these events? In the 
event that the people of l Territory do not want 
slavery, and will npt provide by law. for its in- 
troduction and protection, and that fact shall be 
ascertained judicially, then Congress is to pledge 
itself to pass lawa to force the Territories to have 
it. .Is tliis the non-intervention to which the 
Democratic party pledged itself at Baltimore and 
Cincinnati ? So long as the people of a Territory 
want slayery, and say so in their legislation, tlie 
advocates of the caucus platform are willing to 
let them have it, and to act upon the principle 
that Congress shall not interfere. They are for 
non-interference so long as the people want sla- 
very, BO iong as thej' will provide by law for its 
introduction and protection; but the moment 
the people say they do not want it, and will not 
have it, then Congress must intervene and force 
the institution on an unwilling people. On the 
other hand, the Republican party is also for non- 
intervention in certain contingenciek The Re- 
publicans are for non-intervention just so long as 
the people of the Territories do not want slavery, 
and say so by their laws. So long as the people, 
of a Territory prohibit slavery, the Abolitionists 
are for non-intervention, and v/ill not interfere 
at all; but whenever the people of the Territo- 
ries say by their legislation that they do want 
it, and provide by law for its introduction and 
protection, then the Republicans are for inter- 
vening and for depriving ttem of it. Each of 
you is for iuter.vention for your own section, and 
against it when non-intervention operates for 
your section. There is no difference in principle 
between intervention North and intervention 
South. Each asserts the power and duty of the 
Federal Governnient to force institutions upon 
an unwilling people. Each denies the right of 
self government to the people of the Territory 
over their internal and domestic concerns. Each 
ftppcals to the passions, prejudices, and ambition 
of his own section, against the peace and harmony 
of the whole conntrv. 

Sir, let this doctrine of intervention JTorth and 
intervention South become the rallying point of 
two great parties, and you will fisid that yon 
have two sectional parties, divided by that line 
that separates the free from the slaveholding 
States. Whenever this shall become the doctrine 
of the two parties, you will find a southern inter- 
vention party for slavery, and a northern iatei-- 
vention party against slavery; and theu will 
come the '"irrepressible conflict" of which we 
have heard so much. We iiavo had an illustra- 
tion of what kind of intervention j'ou will get 
whenever you recognize the right of Congress to 
intervene on this eubjoet. The- House of Repre- 
•sentatives sent us a bill, the other day, repealing 
the slave code which was unanimously adopted 
by the Legislature of New Mexico, andsfastsning I 



the Wilmot proviso upon that Territory against 
i the will of that people. That bill is now pend- 
ing on your table, and awaiting the action of 
this body, side by side v»'ith a; resolution of one 
of the Senators from Mississippi (Mr. BaowN) , 
to repeal the prohibition of slavery in Kansas 
Territory, .with a view to force them to have 
the institution, whether they want it or noi^ I 
tell you that the doctrine of the Deniocratio 
party, as proclaimed in 1848 and in 1852 at Bal- 
timore, in 1856 at Cincinnati, and in 1860 at 
Charleston, is that we must resist, with all our 
energies, both these propositions for interven- 
tion. So lohg as the people of Kansas do not 
want slavery, you shall never force it on them 
by any act of Congress, if I can prevent it. So 
!ong as the people of New Mexico do want sla- 
very, you on the other side of the Chamber shall 
never deprive them of it, if I can prevent it. 
Yc'U, gentlemen in the Northeast or in tho North- 
west, do not know what kind of lawe and insti- 
tutions the people of New Mexico desire as well 
as they do themselves. Tour people in the Gulf 
States, or in those cotton Stotes that are to be 
plunged into revolution, do not know what kind 
of laws and institutions are adapted to the wants 
and interests and happiness of the people of Ne- 
braska, so well as the settlers in that Territory 
do. Our doctrine — the doctrine of the Demo- 
cratic party as proclaimed at Charleston— is non- 
interference by the Federal Government with 
the local concerns and domestic affairs of tho 
people, either in the States or in the Territories. 

But, we are told that the necessary result of 
this doctrine of non-intervention, which gentle- 
men, by way of throwing ridicule upon, call 
squatter sovereignty, is to deprive the South of 
all ptrticipation iri what they call the common 
Territories of the Ignited States. Tiiat was the 
ground on wl^ieh the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Davis) predicated his opposition to, the , 
compromise measures of 1850. He regp-rtied a 
refusal to repeal the Mexican law as equivalent 
to the Wilmot proviso; a refusal to recognize by 
an act of Congress the right ^to carry a slave 
there as equivalent to the Wilmot proviso; a 
refusal to deny to the. Territorial Legislature the ' 
right to exclude slavery as equivalent to sa" ex- 
clusion. He believed at that time that this doc- 
trine did amount to a denial of southern rights; 
and he told the people of Mississippi so; but 
they doubted it. Now, let us sec how far lus 
predictions aiid suppositious have been verified. 
I infer that he told the people of Mississippi bo, 
for as he makes it a charge in his bill of indict- 
ment against me, that 1 am hostile to southern 
rights, because I gave those votes. 

Now, what has been the result? "y views \ 
were incorporated into the compromise measures \ 
of 1850, and his were rejected. Has the South \ 
been excluded from all the territory acquired ^ 
from Mexico? What says the bill from the House \ 
of Representatives now on your table, repealing \ 
the slave code in New Mexico established by the j 
pepple themselves? It is ])art.ot.the history of j 
the country that under this doctrine of non-in- i 
tervention, this doctrine that you delight to call ^ 
I squatter sovereignty, the people of New Mexico 
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I have iati'oduced ,ancl protected slavery in the 
-whole of that Tei-ritory. Under thia 'doctrine, 
they Iiave converted a tract of free territory into 
aVive territory, more than five times the size cf 
the State of Ne%v York Under this doctrine, 
slavery has been extended from the Hio Grande 
to the Gulf of California, and from the line of 
the jRepublie of Mexico, not only up to 86° 80', 
bat up to 38° — giving you a degree and a half 
more slavery territory than you ever clainaed. 
In. 1848 and 1849 and 1850 you only asked to 

. have the line of SG° 30'. The Nashville conven- 
tion fixed that as its ulfimatnm. ■ I offered it in 

, the Senate in August, 1848, and it was adopted 
here but rejected in the House of Representa- 
itives. You asked only up to 36° 80', and non- 
intervention has given you slave territory up to 
88°, a degree and a half n'ore than you asked ; 
end yet you say that that is a sacrifice of south- 

^ jarn rights! 

'• . These are the fruits of this principle, -which the 
Senator from Mississippi regards as hostile to the 
rights of the South. Where did you' ever get 
any other fruits that were more palatable to your 
taste, or more refreshing to your strength i What 
other inch of free territory has been converted 
into slave territory on th6 American continent, 
since the Revolution, except in New Mexico and 
Aiizona, under tlia principle of non-intervention 
affirmed at Charleston? If it be true that this 
principle of non-intervention has conferred upon 
you all that immense Territory; had protected 
slavery in that comparatively northern and cold 
FCgion where you did not expect it to go, cannot 
you trust the same principle furtlier South when 
vou come to acquire additional territory from 
Mexieo ? If it be true that this principle of non- 
intervention has given to slavery all New Mex- 
ico which was surrounded on n earl 3^ every side 
by free T^erritory, will not the same principle 
protect you in the northern States of Mexico 
when they are acquired, since they arc aow sur- 

. ; rounded by slave territory; are several hun- 
dred miles further South ; have many degrees of 
greater heat; and have a climate and soil adapted 
to southern products? Are you not satisfied with 
these pracli(ial results ? Do you d( sire to appeal 
from the people of the Territories to the Congress 
of the United States to settle this question in the 
Territories? When you distrust the people and 
...appeal to Congress, with both Houses largely 
against you on this question, what sort of pro- 
tection will you get? Wueaever you ask a slave 
code from Congress to protect your institutions 
in a Territory where the people do not want it, 
you will get that sort of protection which- the 
wolf gives to the Iamb; ytm will get that sort 
of friendljf hug that the grizzly bear gives to the 
infant. Appealing to an anti-slavery Congress 
to pass laws of protection, with a view of forc- 
ing slavery on an unwilling and hostile people! 
, Sir, of all the mad schemes that ever could be 
devised by the South "or by the enemies of the 
the South, that whi/j'i recognizes the right of 
Congress to touch the institution of slavery either 
in States or Teri-itoriee, beyond the single ca.se 
provided in the Constitution 'for the rendition of 
fugitive slaves, is the most fatah 



Mr, President, this morning, before I started 
for the Senate Chamber, I received a newspapor 
containing a letter written by one pf, Georgia's 
gifted sons upon this question of non-interve-n- 
tion. I allude to one of the brightest iiitellecto 
that this nation has ever produced; one of the 
most useful public -men; one whose retirement 
from among us created universal regiet through- 
out the whole country. You -will recognize at 
once that I mean Alexander H. Stephens, of 
Georgia. Since the adjournment of the Charles- i 
ton convention, Mr. Stephens has responded to a i 
letter from his friends, giving his counsel — the I 
counsel of a patriot — to the party and the coxin- 1 
try in this emergency. In the letter he reviews 
the doctrine of non-intervention, and shows that 
he was originally opposed to it, but submitted to 
it beeauee the South demanded it; that it had a 
southeTU origin ; is a southern doctrine; was dic- 
tated '.o the North by the South ; and he accepted 
it because the South required it. He shows that [ 
the same doctrine was mcorporated in the Kan- i 
sis Nebraska bill, that it formed a compact of | 
honor between northern and southern men by ; 
which we were al! bound to stand. He gives a 
history of the Kansas-Nebraska bill identical with 
the one I gave to you yesterday, without know- 
ing that he had written such a letter. Mr. Ste- 
phens has a right to speak as to the meaning of 
the Kansas Nebraska bill. No man in the House 
Af Representatives exerted more power and in- 
fluence in securing its passage than Alexander H. 
Stephens. I ask that the whole of his letter, long 
as it is, be read, for it covers the entire ground, 
and speaks in the voice of patriotism, counseling 
the only course t]\at can preserve the Democratic 
party and perpetuate the union of these States. 

Mr, PUGH read, as follows: 

Cbaw?obdvii,i.e, Geoegia, May 9, 18C0. 

GENTLESiEKf : Tour letter of the Sth instant was received 
last night, and I promptly respond to your call as clearly 
and fully as a heavy press of business engagements will 
permit. I shall endeavor to be no less pointed and ex- 
plicit than candid. You do not, in mv judgment, over- 
eatlraato the importance of the questions no-w pressing 
upon the public mind, growing out of the disruption of 
the Charleatoa convention. While 1 was not greatly sur- 
prised at that result, considering the elements of its com- 
position, and the general distemper of the times— still, I 
deoply regret It, and with yon, look with inteuao interest 
to the consequences. What is done, cannot be undone or 
amended ; thai must remain irrevocatjlo. It would', there- 
fore, bo as useless, as nugracious, to indulge in any reflec- 
tions as to ivhoee lanlt the rupture was owing to. Perhaps, 
and most probably, undue excitement and heat of paaaion, 
in pursuit of particular ends, connected wltli the elevation 
or overthrow of particular rivals tor preferment, more 
than any strong desire, guided by cool judgment, so ne- 
cessary on such occasions to advance the public good, v/as 
the real cause of the rupture. Be that as it may, Iioweyer, 
what is now to be done, and -what is the projjer course to 
be taken? To my mind, the course seems to be clear. 

A State convention should be culled at an early day--and 
that convention should consider the whole subject calmly 
and dispassionately, v/ith "the sober second thought," and 
determine whether to send a representation to Kichmond 
or to Baltimore. The correct (fetcrmination of this ques- | 
tion, as I view it, will depend upon another; and that is,| 
wbcther the doctrine of non-inter vention by Congress with 5 
slavery in the Territories ought to be adhered to or aban-f 
doned by the South. This is u very grave and serious | 
question, and ought not to be decided rashly or Intemnpr- 1; 
ately. No sncb small matters as the promotion of this ort 
that individual, however -worthy or unworthy, ought tot 
enter into its consideration. It is a great subject of pub- 
lic policy, affecting the vast Interests of the present andj 
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tbo future. It may bo 'unnecessary, and entirely usieloss, 
for mo to obtmtlo rtiv views upon ttiis question: In advanco 
of the meeting of snoh convention, upon whom its decis- 
ion may'primarily devolve. - I cannot, however, comply 
with your request without dbibcr «0 to a lii.iited extent, at 
least. Tl^is I shall <lo. In the first place, then, I assume, 
aa an unquestioned and liaqHesllohablo fact, that non-wi- 
«ert'(!«<to7i, as stated, has been for many years recei ved, 
Tocognizod, and acted upon, as the settled .doctrhio of the 
■South. Bv nmi-iriiervcnHon, I mean the priaeipl" that 
Oonjrress shall pass no la-W upon the subject of slavery- in 
the Territories, either for or against it, In »ny way— that 
4bey shall not interfere or act upon it at all— or, in the ex- 
press -words of Mr. Calhonn, the great southern leader, 
that ConRrees shall "leave the .wholo subject -where the 
Constitution and the greiit principles of self-government 

f lace it." Hiisha!, been en-.inently a southern doclnns. 
t was announced by Mr. Calhonn in h!i speech in the' 
Senate on the 2Tth of June, IS-IS; and, after two years of 
discussion, it v/as adopted as the basis of the adjustment 
anally made in 18D0. It was the demand of the South, put 
forth by the South, arid, since its establishnient, has beeii 
attain and again affirmed and reaffirmed as the settled 
policy of the South, by party o.otsvcnlions and State Legis- 
faturos, in every form that j, people can pive authoritative 
oxpresslon to their will and wishes. This cannot now be 
n matter of dispute. It is history, as indelibly fixed upon 
the record as the fact that the colony of Georgia was set- 
tled under the auspices of Oglethorpe, or that the war of 
the American Eovolntion was fought in resistance to the 
■unjust claim of power on the part of the British Parlia- 

'"I'refer to this matter of history connected with the sub- 
ject under consideration, barely as a starting point— to 
show how wc stand In' relation to it. It is not a now ques- 
tion. It has been up before, and whether rightly or wrpng- 
Jy, it has been decided —decided and settled just as the 
South' fisljed that it should be — not, however, without 
great effort and a prolonged, strngglo. The question now 
fe : shall the South abandca her own position in that de- 
cision and settlement? TMs Is the question virtually pre- 
eented by the action of the eeceders from the Charleston 
convention, and tlie grounds upon which they based their 
action : or, slated in other words, it amonnta to this : 
whether the southern States, after all that has taken place 
on the subject, should now reverse their previous course, 
and demand congressional inUrc'entlon for tho protection 
of slavery In the Territories, as a condition of their re- 
maining longer in the Union ? For I take it for granted 
that it would be considered by all aa the most mischievous 
folly to make the demand, unless we Intend to push the 
issue to its ultimate and legitimate results. Shall the 
South, then, maho thij demand of Congress, and wlien 
made, in case of failure to obtain It, shall she secede (rnm 
the Union, as a portion of her delegates (some under in- 
atrnctions, and some i>om their own free will) seceded 
' from the convention, on their faduro to get it granted 

Thus stands the naked question, as I understand it, pre- 
eented by the action of the secedcrs, in its full dimensions 
—its length, breadth, and depth, in all its magnitude. 

It Is presented, not to the Oomocratio party alone ; it is 
true a convention of that party may first act on. it, but it is 
presented to the country, to the wholo people of the South, 
of all parties. And men of all parties should duly and 
timely consider it, for they may all have to take sides on 
it, sooner or later. ... . . 

-It ilses in importf.nce high above any party orpniza- 
tioa of the present day, and it may, and ought to, if need 
be, sweep them all from the . board. My judgment is 
sgalnst the doiuand. If it were a new question, presented 
In it« present light for iho first time, my views upon it 
might be different from what they are. It is known to 
you and the country that the policy of noii'lntervendon, 
aa established at the instance of the South, was uo favor- 
ite one of mine. As to my position upon it, and the doc- 
trine now revived, when they were original and open 
qnoetlous, as well as ray present views, I will cite you to 
an extract of a speech made by me in Augusta, in July 
last, on taking anal leave of my constituents. I could not 

■ r-atato them more clearly or more briefly. Inopeakingof, 
■ and reviewing this matt.r, I then said: 

And, as you all know, it {nori'lntervention,) came short 
iflf what I wislied. It was, in my view, not the full njeao- 
' -uro of our riglits— that required, in my judgment, the 
enactment by Congress of all' needful laws for the protec- 

■ tlon of slave property in the Territories, ao long aa tlio ter 
eitorial condition lasted. 

"But an overwUelniSng mr^jority of the Souui was 



against that position.- It was said Ihfit w; wbol-JUiintamed 
it; yielded the whole questioh.by yi.'iding the jurindiction 
—and that, if we conceded the power to pn.loct, v/'? neces- 
sarily conceded with it the power to prohibi.U This by no 
means foliotv-cd,'5n mf judgment Bui fiuch.was the prc- 
v.ailin!!; opinion. And it was not until It' was 'well ascer- 
tainetf that a large majority of the South would not asic 
for, or even vote for, coiigressiona! proieation, that those oj 
us who were for it yielded to hon-intufvcntlori, because, 
though It cama short of our wishes, y?.;, . it contained no 
sacriiic* of principle', had nothing aggressive init.^uil se- 
6ured, for all practical purjjoses, what was ■!Tan.,cS,.t-s. 
ia, the unrestricted right of exiJinsion over the common 
public domain, as inclination, convenience, or neoeaaity 
may require on the part of our people." -* * 

"Thus the settlement was made; thuB the record 
stands, and by it I am stiU willing to stand, as it was thl- 
ly up to the demands of the Soutli, through her representa- 
tives at the tiiue, though not up to my orm; and, as hv 
it. the right of expansion to the extent of population ana 
capaeity""is amply secured." 

In this you clearly perceive what I think,of the prope? 
course now to bo taken on the same subject. » hile mine 
beginning of this conttoversy I was not t.-ivorablo to the 
policy adopted, yet I finally jielded my assent. It was 
vieldedto tlie South— to the prevailing sentiment of my 
own section. But it never would havo beat> yieldea if I 
had seen that any of our Important rights, or any prmciplo 
essential to our safety or security, could, by poss bility, 
result from its operation. Nor would X now be willing to 
abide by it. if I saw in its practical workings any serious 
injury to the South likely to arise from it. AU parties in 
the South, after the seltlement was made, gave )t the sanc- 
tion of their acquiesence, if not cordial approval. What, 
then, hns ocourred since to cause w to change our posi- 
tion in relation to it? Is it that Uwse of the ^orth who 
stood by us in the struggle from 184S to, 1^0, did aiter- 
wardB stand nobly by us in 1851, in taking off the old con- 
gressional reatriction of .182(v, so as to have complete won- 
interventicm. iJirouphout the lengili and ,breadth of. the 
common pnbllc domain ? "Was this heroism on their past, 
in adhering , to principle, at the hazard and peril of their 
political lives and fortunes, the cause of present complaint/ 
Tliis cannot be ; . for never was an act of Congres^s so gen- 
erally and so nnanUnousiy hailed with delight at the South 
as this one was— I mean the Kansas-Nebraska act of 18&4? 
It was not only indorsed by all parties in Georgia, but 
everv one who did not agrep to its just provisions, upon 
the subject of slavery, was declared to .be unfit to aoia 
uarty associations with any party not hostile to the inter- 
ests of the South, "What, then, is the cause of complaint 
now ? ■VVhejcln has this policy worked any irjury to the 
South, or wherein ia it likel;^ to work any ? _ ■ 

The onlv cause of complaint I have heard is, that non- 
intervention, w established in 18r>0, and carried out m 
IS.^, 'is not understood at the Kortb.as it is at the South; 
that,\vhi!o wo hold that, in. leavjijg ."the whole subject 
where the Constitution and the groat principles of self- 
government place it," the, common Territories are to re- 
main open for settlement by southern peoplo, with their 
slaves, until otherwise provided by a Slate constitution. 
The friends and supporters of the same doctrine at the 
North maintain that, under it. the people of an organuied 
Territory can protect or exclude slave properly before the 
formation of a State constitution. 

struction of theirs is what is commonly <iul)bed squatter 
-overeigutv." Upon this point of difference m construc- 
tion of what are '-the gieat p-'mciples of s-lf-govcrnment," 
under the Constitution of the United Statos, a great tleai 
has been said and written. We have heard it m the social 



circle, in the forum, on the hustings, and in the halls of 
Icffistation. The newspapers have literally groaned with 
ditsertatlons on it. Pamphlets have been published tor 
and apainst the respective sides. Congress has spent 
months in its discussion, and may spend as many years ao 
they Iiavc months, without arriving at any more t eiimte 
or satisfactory conclusion in relalion to it than Milton's 
nerplexed spirits did upon the abstruse questions o; i which 
they held such high and prolonged debate when tlicy rea- 
soned-^ , ■ 

"Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate— 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge, absolute— 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost" 
Tt is not my purpose now to enter the list of tliese dis- 
nutants: My own opinions upon the sulvcct are known; 
Ind it is emially knowj, that this <iiir«renoe <rr oP^mon, or 
conVtruclifm, is no now thing in the history ofthis subject. 
Those who hold the doctrine that the people ol the Terri- 
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lories, acconlSn* to the great principles of geli-fjovem- 
snent, under iUo Conatitutlon of iho Ut-itad Statoa, con 
exclude siavory by torritorial Jiiw, and. regjjiate slave pro- 
perty as aU othor property, held the Bume vio\ys they now 
do, when yip agreed with fhom to stund on those torma. 
This fact isaliso historical. l"he Somix hold that, under 
the CouBtltutiou, the Territorial Legislatures could not 
exclude alav'ery— that thla required im act of sovereignty 
to do. Some sontlemeu of the North held, as they now 
do, that the Territorial Lsgislature^ could control slave 
property as absolutely as they could any othor kind of pro- 
perty, and by a system of laws , could virtually exclude 
slavery from amoagat them, or prevent its Introduction, if 
thby chcae. 

That point of dilTerenco it was agreed, by both sides, to 
leave to the courts to settle. There was no cheat, or swin- 
dle, or fraud, or doubls-dealiug in It. It was a fair, hon- 
orable, and constitutional adjustment of the dilTerence. 
No assertion or declaration by Congress, one way or the 
other, could have uifectod the question in the least degree ; 
for, if the people, according to " tho great principles of 
isolf-govemment" under tho Constitution, have the right 
contended for by those who espouse that side of the argu- 
ment, then Congress could not and cannot deprive them 
of It. And, if Congress did not have, or does not have, the 
l)0wer to exclude slavery from a Territory, as those on our 
Bide couteaded, and still contend they have not, then they 
could not and did not confer it upon the Territorial Legis- 
latures. 5f e of the Sout!) held that Congress had not the 
power to exclude, and could not delegate a power they did 
nof possesa— also, that the people had not the power to 
exclude under the Constitution, and therefore the mutual 
agreement was to take the subject out of Congress, and 
leave the question of the power of the people where the 
Constitution had placed it^with tho courts. This is the 
whole of it. The question in dispute is a judicial one, and 
no act of Congress, nor any resolution of any pariy coti- 
vontion can in any way aOect it, unless we first abandon 
the position of non-intervention by Congress. 

But it seetns exceedingly strange to me, that the people 
of the South should, at this late day, begin to Ann fault 
with this northern construction, as it is tiermed— especially 
since the decision of the Supreme Court ;,n the case of 
I>red Scott. In this connection I may be permitted to say 
that I have read with deep interest the debates of tho 
Charleston convention, and particularly the able, logical, 
and eloquent speech of Hon. "William L. Yancey, of Ala- 
bama. It was, decidedly, the strongest argument 1 have 
seen on his side of the question. But Its greatest power 
was shown in its complete answer to itself. Never did s 
man, with greater clearness demonstrate that "squatter 
sovereignty," the bugbear of the day, is not in the Kansas 
bill, all that has been said to tho contrary notwithstanding. 
This he put beyond the power of refutation. But he stop- 
ped not there ; he went on, and by reference to the decision 
of the Supreme Court alluded to, he showed conclnsivQly, 
in a most pointed and thrilling climax, that this most 
frightful doctrino could not, by possibility, he in it, or in 
any other tcrritori.'d bill — that it is a consiitutlonal impoasi- 
bUity. With the same master-hand he showed that the 
doctrine of " squatter sovereignty " is not in the Cincinnati 
platform; then, why should we of the South now «om- 
plain of non-iutercentian, or as!t a change of platform? 

"What else have we to do but to insist upon our allies to 
stand to their agreement ? "Would it not have been much 
more natural to look for flinching on their side than on 
onrsV "Why should we desire or want any other platform 
of principles than that adopted at Cincinnati 1 If those 
who stood with us on It, in vie "jontest of 185(5, are willing 
etill to stand on it, why should wo not be equally willing V 
For my life I cannot see; unless we are determined to 
Lave a quarrel with the North anyhow on general account. 
If so, in behaif of comuion sense, lot us put it upon more 
tenable grounds! Thosft are abundant. For our own 
character's sake, let us make it upon the aggressive acts 
of our enemies, rather than any supposed shortcomings of 
our friends, who have stocid by us so steadfastly in so 
many conalitutioaal struggles. In tho name of patriotism 
and honor, let us not make it upon a point which may so 
directly SHOjuct us to tlie cliargo of breach of plighted faith. 
■Whatever may belhll us, let na ever be found,, by friend 
or foe, as good as our word. TJieae aire my views, frankly 
and earnestly given. 

The great <inestion then is, shall we stand by our prin- 
ciples, or shall we, cutting loose from our moorings, where 
we have been s:ifely anchored so many years, launch out 
again into unknown seas, upon new and perilous adven- 
tures, under the guide and pilotage of those who prove 
diemuelves to have no more fixedness of purpose, or sta- 



bility as to ohjeota or policy, than the shifting Vtlnde by ' 
which wo Bhall bo driven ? Lot this question bo decided - 
by the convention, and .decided with that wLsdom, cool- | 
li ess, and forecast which become statesmen and patriots, ! 
As for myself, I can say, whatever may be the course of I 
future events, my Judgment in this crisis i3,.that we should i 
stand b)' our principles " through woe " as well as " through j 
weal," and maintain them in good faith, now and always, i 
if need be, until they, we, and the Republic perish togetlicr 
in a common ruin, I see no injury tiiat can possibly ariso | 
to u!5 from them— not even if tho constitutional impocsi- 
bility ot their containing "squatter sovereignty" did not 
exist, as has been conclusivoly demonstrated For, if it 
did exist in them, and were all that its most ardent advo- 
cates claim for it, no serious practical danger to us could 
result from it. 

Even according to their doctrine, we have tho ■unre- 
stricted right of expansion to the extent of population. 
They hold that slavery can and will go, under its opera- 
tion, wherever Uio people want It. Squatters carried it to 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Alabama. Mississippi, and 
Arkansas, without any law to protect it, and to Texas 
against a law prohibitmg it, and they will, carry it to all 
countries where climate, soil, production, and population 
will allow. These are the natural laws that will regulate 
it under non-intcrver.fion, according to their construc- 
tion ; and no act of Congress can carry it into any Terri- 
tory against these laws, any more than it could make tho 
rivers run to the mountains, instead of tlie sea. If we 
have not enough of the right sort of population to compete 
longer with the North in the colonization of new Terri- 
tories and States, this deflciency can never be supplied by 
any such act of Congress as that now asked for. The at- 
tempt would he as vain as that, of Xerxes to control the 
waters of the Ilellespont by whipping them lu his rage. 

The times, as you Intimate, do indeed portend evil. But 
I have no fears for the institution of slavery, either in the 
Union or out of it, if our people are but true , to them- 
selves; true, stable, and loyal to fl.xed principles and set- 
tled policy.; and if tliey are not thus true, I have little 
hope of anything goo^, whether the present Union lasts 
or a new one be formed. Thero Is, in my judgment, noth- 
ing to fear from the "irrepressible conflict," of which wo 
hear so much. Slavery rests upon great truths, which can 
never be successfully assailed by reason or argument. It 
has grown stronger m tlie minds of men tho more it has 
been discussed, and it will still grow stronger as the dis- 
cussion proceeds, and time rolls on. Truth is omnipo- 
tent, and must prevail. We have only to maintain the 
truth with firmness, and wield itaright. Our system rests 
upon an impregnable basis, that can and will del^ all as- 
saults from without My greatest apprehension is from 
causes within— thero lies the greatest danger. Wo have 
grown luxuriant in the exhuberances of our well-being 
and unparalleled prosperity. 

There is a tendency everywhere, not only at the North, 
but at tho South, to strife, dissension, disorder, and an- 
archy. It is against this tendency that the sober-minded 
and reflecting men everywhere should now be called upon 
to guard. 

My opinion, then, is, that delegates ought to be sent to 
the adjourned convention at Baltimore. The demand 
made at Charleston by the scccders ought not to bo:5nsist- 
C:i\ upon. Harmony being restored on this point, a nomi- 
nation can doubtless hb made of- somo man whom the 
party everywhere can support, Avith the same zeal and tlie 
same ardor with which they entered and w.'jged the con- 
test in 1S56, when the same principles wero iayolved. 

If, in this, thero be a failure, let the responsibility not 
rest upon us. Let our hands bo clear of all blame. Let 
there be no cause for casting censure at our door. If, in 
the end, the great national Democratic party— the strong 
ligament, which has so long bound and held the Union to- 
gether, shaped its policy and controlled its destinies, and 
to which wo haVo so often looked with a hope that seldom 
failed, as the only party North on which to rely in the most 
trying hours when constitutional rights were in peril, goes 
down — lei it not be sidd to us, in the midst of the disasters, 
that may ensue, "you did ill" In any and every event, 
let not the reproach of Punic faith rest ux)on our ,xiame. 
If everything else has to go down, let our untJirnished 
honor, at least, survive tho week. 

ALEXANDEK H. STEPHENS. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. Stephens has given a true, 
veritable history of the compromiBe measures of 
1850 and of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, as under- 
stood by the supporters of the Tneaeiires "when they 
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were passed. Ho has stated fairly and tinily the 
ppinta of difference between us, which points were 
to be left to the courts to decide ; and he bus eaidj 
■what I think he was bonnd to eay as a patriot aijcl 
ft Democrat, that the Cincinnati platform is all 
that the South ought to ask or has a right to ask, or 
that her interests require in this emergency. On 
that ]>iatforna the party .can remain a unit, and 
• preEsenfc an invincible and irresistible iront to the 
Republican or Abolition phalanx at the North. 
So certain as you abandon non-intervention and 
siibstitute intervention, just so certain you yield a 
power into their hands that will sweep the Demo- 
cratic party from the face of the' globe. 

Sir, i believe that the safetyj the peace, the 
highest interests of this country require the pres- 
ervation intact of the Democratic pai-ty on its old 
creed and its old platform. Whenever you depart 
from that platform, which was adopted unani- 
raoualy, you nev6r will get unanimity in the form- 
ation of another. The only objection I have 
heard iirged against that platform is that it is 
susceptible of two constructions, when, in point 
of fact, there are no two constructions — there can 
be none on any one of the political issues con- 
tained in it. The only difference of opinion aris.- 
ing out of that platform is on the judicial qnes-; 
tion, about which we agreed to differ — which vfQ 
never did decide; because^ under, the Constitu- 
.tion, no tribunal on earth but the Supreme Court 
could decide it. differ only as to what the 
decision of the court will be; not as to whether 
we will obey it when made. How can you de- 
termine that question by a platform? It has 
been suggested that this difSculty wa3 all to be 
reconciled by the adoption of a resolution which 
I find in the'papers under the title of the Tennee- 
eee platform. Will my friend read it ? 

Mr. PUGH read, as follows : 

"Resolved, Thalall citizens of the Unilcrt States have an 
equa! riglitto settle with ilieir property in tlia Terriloriea, and 
that nnner the decisions of the Supreme Court, which we re- 
cognize as an exposition of the Coiistitation, neither their rights 
of person or property can be destroyed or: impaired by congrcs- 
Bional or territorial legislation." 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We have had predictions 
that the party was to be reunited by tlie adoption 
of that resolution. The only objection (iiat I 
have to it is that it is liable to two constructions, 
and certaiuly and inevitably will receive two, 
directly the opposite of each other, and each will 
be maintained with equal pertinacity. The res- 
olution contains, in my opinion, two truelsms, 
and, fairly considered, no man can question them. 
They are: first, that every citizen of the United 
States has an equal right in the Territories ; that 
whatever right the citizen of one State has, may 
be enjoyed by the citizens of all the States; that 
•whatever property the citizen of one State may 
carry there, the citizens of all the Slates may 
carry ; and on whatever terms the citizens of one 
State can hold it and have it protected, the citi- 
zens of all States can hold it and have it protect- 
ed, without deciding what the right is, which still 
remains for decision. The second proposition is, 
that a right of person or property secured by the 
Constitution cannot be taken away either by act 
of Congress or of the Territorial Legislature. 
Who ever dreamed that either Congress or a Ter- 



ritorial Legislature, or any other legislative body 
on earth, could destroj' or impair any right gaar- 
antied or secured by the Constitution? No man 
that I know of. This resolution leaves the same 
point open that remains open for the courts under 
the Cincinnati platform, and under the Kansaa- 
Nebraska bill. My objection is that it bears upon 
its face the evidence that, it is to be construed in 
two opposite ways in the difierent eoctions of tlia 
Union. I want no double dealing or double con- 
struction, I am willing to stand on the Cincin- 
nati platform, as you agreed to it, and as it waa 
reenacted at Charleston. I will give it the same 
construction I bavii always given to it; you may 
give it yours. We differ only on a law point; 
let the court decide that, and 1 only ask that you 
will bow to the decision of the court with the 

• same submission that 1 shall, and carry it out 
with the same good faith. I want no new issue, 
I want no new test I will make none on you, 
and I will permit you to make none on me. 

We are told that the party must be preserved. 
I agree that the best interests of the country re- 
quire that it should be preserved in its integrity. 
How can that be done, except by abiding by its 
decisions? The party has pronounced its author- 
itative voice on- the very points at issue between 
you and me. The party rejected your caucus 
platform by twenty-seven majority on a fair vote. 
The party aflSrmed the Cincinnati platform almost 
unanimously. Hence it becomes the duty of 
everj' Democrat, every man who expects to re- 
main a Democrat, to acquiesce in the decision of 
the party, and eiipporfc ita nomination when it 
shall be, made. In no other w.iy can the party 
be united or. preserved. Can you preserve the. 
party by allowing a minority to overrule and 
dictate to the majority ? Is the party to be pre- 
served by abandoning the fundamental articles 
of its creed, and adopting iuteiweution in lieu of 
non intervention? Shall the xriajorj^' surrender 
to the minority? Will that restore harmony? 

<'Will that produce fraternity ? Suppose that the. 
majority should surrender to you, the minority — 
should justify the secedcra and bolters — w;jll that 
reunite us ? You tell us that if we do this, you will 
grant no quarter on the point in dispute. The test 
is to be kept up by the minoritj' against the major- 
ity ; by boltei's against the regular organization ; 
hy seceders against those whose political fidelity 
would not permit them to bolt ; and the i-egular 
organization is required to surrender at discre- 
tion to the seceders, with notice served, that no 
" quarter" is to be granted. That is the concilia- 
tion that is tendered! That is the olive branch 
that is extended to us 1 You will permit us to 
vote for your candidate, if we will only allow a 
minority to nominate him ! You will permit us 
to vote for a candidate on a platform that the ipi- 
nority dictates and the mojority has rejected I 

Suppose the minority should get their platform 
and candidate, and they should go before the 
country appealing to the Democratic masses to 
rally in their majesty around the Democratic or- 
ganization, and support its nominations — a mi- 
nority candidate forced on the majority, asking 
our votes, with notice, " if yon vote for me I will 
grant no quarter, I will put you to the sword; 



tlxcte h not mr.n of you tliafc is fife to bo cl\aii'- 
man df. a committee, or & membev of a Cabinet, 
oi' a (iolktitor of a port, a posttiiustei-, a light- 
]iouso-3ieepo)»'!" Tiieee are the tortus of eonoilu,- 
tioii eivtoaded by a rmuoi"^;' to the regular ctv- 
ganiziitiou of the party. Qi-atit no quarter I Big 
■fclk foi' seetjders, after they have been overruled. 

What iimn would desire your nomination on 
such terras ? ?/ho would be mean enttugh to ask 
and expect the support of nienlliat he had mark- 
ed a3 victims of vengeance ijp ' soon us the kilifo 
^va3 put in his hands by fcbem? Who would de- j 
grade himself so low as to ask or accept votes on 
terrae so disreputable? 

On til 8 contrary, sir, we, the/Democratio par- 
ty, speaking through its regular organization, 
an<3 by authority of the party,_6ay to you, erring 
men as you are^ that We will grant quarter ; we 
Bubmifc to no test, aud make none; we sire willing • 
to fight the battle now on the same principles 
and the sam.e terms that we have fought it on 
since 18^i8; on tbe same platform, and with the 
earn© fratei^nal feeling. If you differ from us, ye 
recognize yonr righi to dUfer without impairing 
your political standing, so long as you remain in 
the regular organization, and support the nomi- 
nees. I care not whether you agree or differ 
with me on the points' of law that have divided ' 
us. If you should happen to be right, and I 
wrong, it would not prove that you were a bet- 
ter Democrat than I; but that you were a.tfetter 
lawyer than I am, so far as that one braSeh of 
law is concerned. I slionld not hav-6'much pride 
of opinion on the point of law, but for the fact 
that you have got in the habit of calling me 
Judge," (laughter;) having among my youthful 
•indiscretions, accepted that office and acquired 
the title; and I do claim that, with that title, I 
have a ri^ht to think as I please on a point of 
law until- the court decides that I am wrong. 

Mr. President, I owe an apology to the Senate 
for detaining them so long. I present my pro- 
found acknowledgasents for the courtesy and! 
kindness that hav« been extended to me. rf 
"would not have claimed so n^uch of your time ; 
but for the fact that I believe that the principle j 



involvad in this discufjaioii involves the fate of 
tho American Union, ' Whenever you incorpovato 
intervention by Congi'ess into the Deraocr^itie 
creed, as it has become the cardinal principle of 
the Republican creed, you will make t%7osdction- 
ni parties, hostile to each' other, divided by the 
lino that separates the free from the slaveholdini^' 
States, and present a conflict that will be irr<.^- 
pressible, and will never .cease xmti! the one shall 
subdire the other, or they shall agree to divide, 
in order that they may live in peace. God grant 
, that there shall never bo another sectional party 
ill the United States. Why cannot we live to-, 
gether in peace on the terms that have bound 
and held us together so long? Why cannot we 
agree on this jgreat principle of non-intervention 
by the Federal Government' with the local and 
domestic . affairs of the Territories, excluding 
slavery and all other irritating questions, and 
leaving the people to govern themselves, so far 
as the Constitution of the United States imposes 
no limitation upon their authority. Upon that 
principle there can be peace. Upon that princi- 
ple you can have slavery in the South as' long as 
you want it, and abolish it whenever you are 
tired of it; ■ On that principle we can have it or 
.hot, as our interests, our prospe.-ity, our own 
sense of what is due to ourselves, shall prescribe. 
On that principle, you on the Pacific coast can 
shape your ow'n institutions so that they will' be 
adapted t6 your own peopile. On that principle, 
there can be peace and hemony and fratei'joity 
between the North arid the South, the East and 
the West, the Pacific and the Atlantic. Why 
cannot we now reaffirm that principle as we did 
in 1852? Then, the Whig party adopted it as a 
cardinal article in their creed, and so did the De- 
mocracy. Let you? Whigs, your Democrats — all 
conservative mpn who will not be abolitionii'ced 
or sectionalized — -rally under the'good old ban- 
ner of non-intervention, so that "the Constitution 
may be maintained inviolate, and the Union last 
forever. Intervention, North or South, means 
disunion; non-interventioii promises peace, fra- 
ternity, and perpetuity to the Union, and to all 
'our clierished institutions. 
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